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Delicate Reais a a eee 
—BOTH need PEARLINE’S help. 
DAME ceee PFARLINE cleansés 

SAFELY—QUICKLY— Without Rubbing. 


WOMEN=—because PEARLINE makes coarse 


things Easily ETS aT sxe by Delicate women and 
Delicate things Safely washed by Strong women. 
Ask your Brightest neighbor what Washing Powder 
she uses. Bright?—one of the Millions of users of 
Pearline. 
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THAT BEAUTY AND LOVELINESS 
COME IN EVERY SEASON ~ 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
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In the back portion of HARPER’S BAZAR are printed some letters of praise from old subscribers on the ground 
of its “constant improvement” —words that may be cordially echoed by many others, to whose homes the 
BAZAR has been a steady visitor from the days of hanging curls or braids. It has changed its shape since 
then, and is a monthly instead of a weekly; but it is still the same reliable periodical, with all “ modern improve- 
ments” added to it. It is a magazine for women which maintains a true and sound standard of real womanliness 
and has therefore an “atmosphere” not less valuable than its literary features.—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 
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| Rhee POL ae yy SyZIPRING fashions are quite as 

ate af Ga —— 4.) fascinating as spring flowers and 
spring sunshine to the woman 
who loves clothes for their own 
sake and who delights in their 
4 bright colorings, their exquisite 
fabrics, and their delightful daintiness. A very 
definite charm attaches to the spring and sum- 
mer outfit, and in this climate these two seasons 
follow each other with startling rapidity. 

As has been stated many times, the first step 
in planning for the spring wardrobe is to choose 
the street costume. A smart, strictly tailor-made 
gown is now essential to the comfort of the 
modern woman, and when expense does not have 
to be taken into account, one of these costumes 
is purchased every spring and fall. Then comes 
the gown of lighter weight, and this year again 
the veilings reign supreme; next the taffeta-silk 
gown with smart coat and wrap to match. In 
addition to these are theatre and evening gowns, 
the so-called “ simple little frocks ” for the morn- 
ing, and of course the riding-habit, tennis gown, 
not to mention the carriage and evening wraps 
and such details as parasols and hats. 

There is so little difference in the styles in- 
tended for winter and summer, for reception, 
theatre, and garden parties, that only the in- 
itiated can possibly decide at first glance which 
is which. In truth, they are quite the same, for 
now the identical materials are used for winter 
and spring and summer wear. The afternoon, re- 
ception, and theatre gown, whichever it be called, 
is a very charming affair in these days, and no 
material is thought too expensive, no trimmings 
too elaborate for it. A fascinating model is 
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shown in a Cluny lace made up over 
pale blue satin, a flounce of the satin 
showing below the lace. The sleeves 
and yoke are of a sheer fine lace, 
while the guimpe is of chiffon or ? 
mousseline de soie. The blue satin 
bodice and the two pink roses give 
another good touch of color, and 
make the effect most becoming. 

Lace gowns of all kinds and de- 
scriptions figure largely in the ad- 
vance fashions this season, and while 
there is no limit to their cost, it is 
quite possible to find, by looking 
about at the sales, most attractive de- 
signs in the pattern robes that cost 
comparatively little. Colored linings 
or color introduced into the belt, 
trimmings, or a wrap to be worn with 
the gown is now more fashionable 
than the all-white effect. An example 
of this is shown in the lace reception 
gown over which is an odd coat of 
rose-pink taffeta silk. Black velvet 
is also in great favor as a trimming, 
and this same gown has shoulder 
straps, bows, and border of black 
velvet. 

The princesse gown and the high- 
bodiced or corselet skirt have not 
gone out of fashion as was predicted, 
but have taken apparently a stronger 
hold on life than ever, judging from 
the number of smart gowns that have 
recently been shown on these lines. 
Both styles permit of the little bolero 
jackets that are so effective and be- 
coming, and which bid fair to be 
more popular than ever. A good 
model is in a changeable taffeta silk, 
old-green, blue, and copper, with 
bolero of black velvet bands over 
white satin and blouse of white 
mousseline and lace. It is certainly 
odd in coloring and design, but at 
the same time it is delightfully ef- 
fective. 

Not to take up all sorts of out- 


= door sports is to be quite out-of-date, 
SPECIAL DESIGN BY MATHILDE Sée for a re- 
ception gown of Cluny lace over pale blue satin Ps 7 = 
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and the endless variety of designs for 
riding-habits, golf and tennis costumes. 
yachting gowns, and so forth, would 
seem to presage a summer spent in the 
open air. While the riding-habit must. 
to be conservative and correct, be always 
more or less of the same design, of late 
some innovations have been introduced. 
For cross-saddle riding, we are told, is 
one of the new models. The divided 
skirt has two or three inverted pleats at 
each side at the back. In front there 
are two outward-turned pleats at each 
side. The loose sack coat is worn with a 
double-breasted: waistcoat over a shirt- 
waist. This model has a front gore which 
buttons into place when the habit is to 
be used for walking or golf, which makes 
it a very useful skirt. 

More on the accustomed lines is the 
smart model of an English riding-habit 
with the conventional tight-fitting three- 
quarter coat, its only innovation being 
small revers of Suéde or scarlet cloth. 

It is not considered good form to wear 
gowns cut Jow at the neck in public 
places such as at the play or when din- 
ing in public. Abroad gowns made in 
such fashion and worn with large hats 
are considered correct, but as yet the 
fashion on this side of the water has not 
received the stamp of approval, although 
it has been attempted several times dur- 
ing the past winter. When the models 
for gowns of this description are sent 
over from the other side, American 
dressmakers change the style only by 
putting in a yoke or guimpe, unlined, 
of lace or chiffon. The original design 
is, therefore, left quite unchanged, and 
the general effect is practically the same. 
These unlined yokes and guimpes are, 
besides, far more becoming to the ma- 
jority of women, when a hat is worn 
with the gown, for there is something 
hard and trying in the combination of 
a low-cut waist and a hat that, except- 
ing in a picture, makes the effect crude. 








SPECIAL DESIGN BY 
ception gown with coat of rose-color taffeta silk 
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The new soft-finish taffeta silks in 
plain colors and chiné flowered effects 
are much in demand. The old favorites 


are still lace and chiffon, 
but there are new designs 
this season in net, voile, 
and gauze that are most 
effective. All the pale 
shades of color are in de- 
mand, made up over the 
same shade of silk, a much 
lighter or a much darker, 
just as is most becoming. 
A popular model is the 
one in pale yellow gauze 
with a deeper yellow lining 
and trimmed with bands of 
guipure lace with pink 
roses at either side of the 
bands. The high draped 
belt of yellow satin is es- 
pecially becoming to a 
slender figure, while the 
band of guipure lace as a 
finish to the waist gives a 
long line. In the original 
design the gown is open at 
the neck, but a transparent 
yoke of fine lace improves 
it immensely, while if the 
pink roses seem out of 
place on a gown not in- 
tended for a _ ball - room, 
pink chiffon roses are sub- 
stituted. 

Guipure lace combined 
with the transparent ma- 
terials is extremely fash- 
ionable this season, and is 
certainly effective. A 
charming gown of white 
gauze is on the princesse 
order, with shirring form- 
ing a wide bodice. Above 
the bodice is an Empire 
belt in silver or gold tissue. 


A Good movet for cross-saddle riding; the skirt is a The upper part of the waist is of 


divided one with two or three in-turning pleats. 


Most attractive are these same thea- 
tre gowns and, as a rule, they are made 
of transparent materials. 








guipure lace, and there is a wide band 
of the same lace on the sleeves. A 
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black velvet ribbon in a 
band around the hem, 
the tiny straps on the 
sleeves, and the long rib- 
bons that reach to the 
bottom of the skirt at 
the back, and in front 
only to the bust, where 
they form revers. 

Among the new fab- 
rics of the season are 
to be found many old 
favorites, some under 
new names and in dif- 
ferent weaves, others 
practically unchanged. 
Taffeta silks in soft 
finish and of the finest 
quality are to be seen, 
plain and figured and 
with the eyelet em- 
broidery, and in white, 
black, and colors, and 
in changeable as well as 
plain effects, so that no 
summer outfit will be 
considered complete 
without at least one 
taffeta gown. After all, 
there are few gowns so 
serviceable, and __ al- 
though there has been 
with some women a 
prejudice against taf- 
feta silk, that preju- 
dice is being gradually 
forgotten, as the new 
silks wear much better 
than those of a few 
years ago. 

A black gown is now 
absolutely essential to 
the comfort of every 


woman, preferably, if there can be but 
one, of silk, although crépe de Chine, 
chiffon cloth, and plain chiffon are 
The embroid- 
ered taffetas in black, white, or 


extremely fashionable. 
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Encusn mopet for a smart riding-habit ; the little revers are of Suéde 
or scarlet cloth: white piqué stock. 


colors are to be seen in the shops 
in all patterns. Both black and 
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pale gray cloth with cameo embroidery 
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colors makeup most 
satisfactorily in 
the flounced skirts 
and short bolero 
jackets that are 
such favorite mod- 
els this season, 
while the change- 
able taffetas in pale 
colors made up 
with lace _ boleros 
and trimmed with 
bands of lace en- 
tre-deux or appli- 
qué figures in lace 
make the most sat- 
isfactory of gowns. 

Silk coats worn 
with lace, net, or 
chiffon skirts are 
again to be found 
in the latest ex- 
hibits of fashions. 
These were first 
brought out last 
autumn, but did 
not receive the 
stamp of universal 
approval until late- 
ly, one reason be- 
ing that they were 
not exhibited ex- 
cepting by the 
more exclusive 
houses, whose cus- 
tomers demand 
novelties. 

A skirt made 
with embroidered 
lace flounces, the 
pattern of the lace 
brought out in 
heavy silk em- 
broidery and fine 
gold thread, is 
made to wear with 
the smartest possi- 
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ble waist that has 
coat tails and em- 
broidered satin waist- 
coat. The waist is of 
yellow taffeta, and is 
trimmed with jew- 
elled braid, and the 
waisteoat is fastened 
with jewelled but- 
tons. It is cut out at 
the neck to show an 
unlined lace yoke, 
and the elbow sleeves 
are finished with the 
same lace. The whole 
effect is very smart. 

Another gown on 
the same order has 
skirts of pale mauve 
chiffon over pale pink 
satin finished around 
the hem with a broad 
jewelled band of sil 
ver and rhinestones. 
The coat is of striped 
satin in changeable 
mauve and pink, and 
is trimmed with 
point-lace. It is an 
extremely smart 
shape, a fitted waist 
with long bias hip 
pieces. It is cut V- 
shape at back and 
front, and is filled in 
with point-lace. There 
is a waistcoat effect 
of lace crossed in 
surplice folds, and a 
broad satin belt just 
below the waistcoat 
is fastened with 
jewelled buttons. 
There is a _ certain 
quaint, old-fashioned 
air about the gown, 
although it is cer- 


tainly quite up-to-date. Both 
of these gowns can be worn for 
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DesicN BY MATHILDE Sée. Gown of shot green, blue, and copper silk, with 
black velvet ribbon and white silk bolero over a lawn blouse. 
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the theatre or for dining in 



















































a publie, and can be made into 

FOG the conventional evening gown 

7 by being cut more décolleté, 

Uh 7 the fact being that these so- 

A J called theatre gowns are on 

Ih rf precisely the same lines as ball 
v 


gowns, with the exception of the 
way in which the waist is cut. 

Whether the long velvet 
streamers will be generally 
adopted is a question time will 
decide. It is one of the fads 
that sometimes become fash- 
ions, and sometimes die a vio- 
lent death. The effect is cer- 
tainly graceful. The band of 
silk or velvet at the foot of the 
gown is a sensible fashion. It 
saves the frock. 

There is something decided- 
ly novel and unique in the 
way lace is now put on many 
of the new evening zowns, flat 
across the top of the waist, 
in both the front and the back, 
and yet with sufficient fulness 
to look wider than the broad 

girdle or draped folds of the 

waist below. A _ tucker of 
fine net held in place with 

a narrow ribbon or gather- 
ing-string is also a new 
touch, and one that is 
most becoming, for 
with it the gown can 
be cut much more 
décolleté without be- 
._ ing at all immodest. 
} On the sleeves there 
must be also the flat 
bands of lace either at 
the top or bottom of 
the sleeve or just 
through the centre, 
whichever best carries 
out the style. The el- 


A SUMMER EVENING GOwS of embroidered India mull in tucked corselet bow sleeves often have 
style; cut-work and French embroidery on the flounces. ruffles added now. 
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when a new street gown seems in any fashion at all elaborate, while 


Ten is no season of the year they do not look so well if made up 


of such vital importance as in the plain cloths are quite as effective 


the spring, so it is small 
wonder that women pay 
much attention to it, 
and begin planning 
while the thermometer 
is still below’ the 
freezing - point. There 
is much satisfaction in 
knowing that just as 
soon as the warm 
weather sets ‘in it will 
be possible to sally 
forth in a new street 
gown and hat, and it is 
worth taking considera- 
ble trouble to obtain this 
desired result. 

A smart street gown 
in the spring is really 
an economy, too, for if 

























it is satisfactory and 
becoming, it may also 
be worn for many dif- 
ferent occasions. It 
looks well in the morn- 
ing for street wear, and 
is perfectly possible for 
the more informal after- 
noon _ receptions 
and even for the 
spring weddings. 
Light cloths and 
veilings are the 
most effective, but 
dark blue and black 
can be very smart, 
especially if 
trimmed in a some- 


SimeLe STREET suit; skirt of mixed gray cheviot with 
woven black silk pastilles; coat. of black cheviot. 


what elaborate fashion. Fancy braids through the fronts 


as silk. Combining 
silk and cloth is al- 
ways smart, and 
this season is to be 
a favorite style. A 
charming gown in 
dark blue with 
bands of braid or 
taffeta is delight- 
fully different in 
design from the 
fashions of the 
winter and autumn, 
and is quite fanci- 
ful enough to pass 
muster as a recep- 
tion zZzown, The 
skirt fits close over 
the hips, but is 
quite full around 
the foot, and the 
bands are put on in 
zigzag effect, so as 
to reach from the 
hips to the hem. 
The jacket is most 
cleverly designed, 
so that the pointed 
fronts carry out 
the same lines as 
the trimming on 
the skirt, and the 
fronts are faced 
with braided white 
cloth, with little 
turn-over cuffs to 
match. <A belt of 
the braid is slipped 
at each side and 


are more than ever befordé’ in favor. clasped. Worn over a smart lingerie 
The mixed effects in spring ma- or lace blouse, and with a smart hat, 

terials, if of heavy weight, are not so this costume is bound to be popular. 

smart as the figured veilings—that is, Dark blue is to be a favorite color 
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SIMPLE TRAVELING or shopping gown of rough wool 
trimmed with black braid; revers faced with white. 


this spring, and a charming design for 
a gown of serge or cloth is trimmed 
with bands of dark blue velvet edged 
with black silk braid. The princesse 
style or the corselet skirt can be chosen, 
as desired, but with either there must 
be the short bolero of the same ma- 
terial trimmed with the combined 
velvet and braid. The sleeves, of el- 


bow length, are finished with full 
undersleeve of lace and a close- 
fitting band at the wrist made of 
the velvet. This same model may 
be copied in any color and material, 
and is always effective. 

It has not been customary until 
very recently to have gowns of mixed 





CH&VIOT STREET SUIT with pleated corselet skirt and 


bolero, the latter having bright cloth trimmings. 
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SPECIAL DESIGN BY MaTui_pe S#e. Simple travel- 
ling suit of tan cloth trimmed with stitching. 


cheviot and tweed made in any style 
save the coat and skirt on the most 
conventional order, but the fandness 
for the corselet skirt is shown in one 
of this spring’s models that has al- 
ready proved popular. The gown is of 
two shades of brown made with side- 
pleated skirt and short jacket with 
turn-over collar and cuffs of bright 
red edged with narrow lace ruffles. 





AND TRAVELLING 















GOWNS 


Lace ruffles and a corselet skirt are 
certainly unusual innovations with so 
practical a style of street gown, and 
yet it must be admitted that the result 
is most satisfactory. After all, it is 
just as well to recognize the fact that 
there are no longer fixed and un- 
changeable rules for dress. 

And, too, these models which seem 





SPECIAL DESIGN BY Matruitpe Ste. Gown of blue 
cloth with black silk braid and blue velvet. 
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rather unusual in combina- 
tion may be copied in different 
materials. The one just de- 
scribed, for instance, may be 
followed in cut, but a plain 
cloth or voile may be used in- 
stead of cheviot. A soft mauve 





Lhd cloth with collar and cuffs of 

My prune velvet and little frills of 

NG cream lace or batiste would be 

if st extremely effective for a simple 

(4 Wy afternoon street gown. The : 
\" } use of buttons, as shown on this 

ay model, gives good opportunities 

I A for effective trimming. . 
YW q According to Paris designers 

IX the three-flounce skirt is still 

vi 4 


to be used, and this idea is fol- 
lowed in the illustrated travel- 
ling suit of tan cloth. The coat 
is fitted to the hips, and there 
a skirt part is seamed to it, this 
part being cut in squares like 
those of the skirt flounces. The 





front of the coat is open to the j 
bust-line, showing a blouse of 
cream batiste with a _plissé 
frill. 

For most of the spring and : 
summer suits the rule is a 
jacket or short bolero, to be } 


worn over a silk or wash- 
able blouse. The embroid- 
ered blouses of fine lawn and 
linen are to be even more in 
favor than they were last 
year, while for more practical 
purposes the tucked batiste and 
linen ones will be a necessary 
part of all well-furnished ward- 
robes. It is a fashion that has 
much to recommend it for sum- 
mer as well as for spring. A 
woman always looks cool and 
fresh in a wash blouse, and in 
its very nature it allows for all 

Srecial. pesiGN BY Matiu.oe Sée. Smart street or calling differences of taste and income. 
costume of gray cloth; tucked revers of green velvet. The hand-embroidered blouses 























will be worn by women to 
whom expense is not an im- 
portant consideration, and by 
those who are clever and fore- 
handed enough to make them 
for their own use. For the 
woman who must buy hers 
ready-made there are many bar- 
gains to be found in the shops, 
and very satisfactory ones, too, 
although for truth’s sake it 
must be said that these never 
zive the same effect as the 
hand-made waists. 

Silk waists will be worn, too, 
but not so generally as in the 
past. For travelling they are 
often more practical than the 
wash ones, though not so com- 
fortable nor so fresh-looking. 

As summer on the 
gown of skirt and waist will 
undoubtedly make its appear- 
ance again, to be worn, on cool 
days, with a covert-cloth coat. 


comes 


Soft-finished taffetas and the 
perennial India silk will be 
used again for these frocks, 


with collar and cuffs of lawn to 
give a at neck and 
wrists. Pongees, too, will be 
found practical for every-day 
gowns, for pongee in the natu- 
ral color cleans beautifully, and 
in all cool and 
serviceable. It sheds the dust, 
too—a decided recommendation 
for a travelling gown. 

Voiles and étamines with 
trimming of silk folds or braid 
make the best street suits for 
early summer. Such _ frocks, 
when made with skirt and 
waist, will do duty next winter 
for afternoons at home by the 
addition of pretty lace 
on the waist and a little fresh- 
ening if they look shabby. 


freshness 


shades it is 
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STREET AND TRAVELLING GOWNS 









‘TRAVELLING Gown of rough red wool goods trimmed with fancy 


braid in a contrasting effect of red and black. 
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brings before one’s eyes visions 

of bright flowers, sunny days, 
and balmy weather. The woman who 
can find no pleasure in spring milli- 
nery must indeed find life dull and 
dreary. The fashions have not only 
bordered on the extreme, but have 
wandered into the grotesque this last 
year, and it is a relief to see some 
signs of returning sanity in the new 
styles. There is yet much to be de- 
sired, and the eccentric is still alarm- 
ingly conspicuous, but among all of 
the new fashions there are some that 
are very charming and in quiet good 
taste, 

The first shapes that are exhibited 
are always rather extreme, and this 
season there is no exception to the 
rule, but the flat-crowned hat turned 
up far enough at the side to allow of 
quite a thick and long ostrich feather 
being worn beneath its brim, and with 
a wreath of roses around the crown, 
does not seem so appalling as it would 
were it not placed at just the right 
angle. The material of the hat, black 
crin, makes it light enough to support 


G rings hats—the very term 








the weight of the wreath of greenish 
roses and the green and white ostrich 
feather better than if a heavy straw 
were used. 

Rough straw will be used for the 
hats to be worn with the tailor-made 
street gowns, and there is an infinite 
variety of pattern. Colored straws 
and black will both be fashionable, 
while all sorts of colors will be com- 
bined. In a dark blue fancy straw 
is a most charming three-cornered 
turban, with a full gathered crown of 
pale mauve taffeta. At the back are 
three long ostrich tips so placed as to 
fall over the crown. Just exactly the 
right shades of mauve and blue are 
combined, and the hat is delightfully 
smart. 

Feathers and flowers will be used on 
most of the spring and summer hats, 
and short tips and long plumes will 
both be in style. The three-cornered 
hat which has been popular for so long 
a time will continue fashionable, as 
will the ever-favorite turban or toque 
which has reappeared in a number of 
new shapes or, to speak more correct- 
ly, variations on the original design. 





FOUR NEW SPRING MODELS for simple straw hats, trimmed with wings and paradise aigrettes 
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APRA & 
SPRCIAL DESIGN BY MarTuicpe S#e for a toque 
with brim of blue straw and mauve taffeta. 


Hats to match the different gowns 
will again be required, but follow- 
ing the indication of a quieter 
mode of dress, black hats will be 
worn more than last year, and the 
all-black hat will again be consid- 
ered quite indispensable for the 
fashionable outfit. At the same 
time black hats with bright trim- 
mings will be extremely smart. 
The picture-hat will also be popu- 
lar in white, black, and colors, and 
yet there is a great effort being 





SPRING 
























HATS 





made to supplant the picture-hat 
with what might be called a harder, 
more severe style, with a stiff crown 
and the trimming at the back of the 
hat rather than at the side. 

Large hats will be fashionable, and 
small hats will be in style, too; so 
runs the verdict. This the sensible 
woman, after careful attention, de- 
cides for herself, must mean that she 
may choose the shape best suited to 
her face, and that she need no 
longer be conspicuous in order to be 
correct. 

Stiff feathers and aigrettes are to 
be much used on the simpler hats 
to go with tailored or morning 
dresses. Wings, coq feathers, and 






Hav of black criv with wreath of greenish roses and a 


white and green ostrich feather at the side. 
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WiTe CRIN HAT with wreath of forget-me-nots and pink rosebuds, white ostrich feather at the nght side. 


breasts are seen in charming colors, Of the new spring models for sim- 
and the graceful paradise feathers ple hats illustrated, the first is of pale 
that have been used this winter. yellow straw with rose velvet and a 














SPRING HATS 





BROWN STKAW HAT trimmed with green velvet around the crown and under the brim and green and bronze feathers 


black paradise feather. The second of burnt straw and black wings, and 
is a blue straw sailor with darker blue the fourth white with yellow velvet 
velvet and gilt buckle. The third is band and yellow and brown aigrette. 
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HEATRE and reception gowns 
play such an important part in 
the winter’s outfit that the first 
models for the spring season are apt 
to be grouped under the same head- 
ing. The recep- 
tion gown is one 
of the smartest 
in all the long 
list with which 
the fashionable 
woman of to-day 
finds it necessary 
to provide her- 
self, while the 
theatre gown is 
often the most 
expensive. The 
latter is usually 
built on such 
elaborate lines as 
to make it ap- 
propriate for the 
most formal oc- 
casions, and can 
be easily made 
suitable for a 
garden - party if 
the right ma- 
terials be used. 
All of the 
newest designs 
show that the 
princesse effect is 
to be fashionable 
for some time to 
come, and the 
corselet skirt, 
which was only a 
tentative propo- 
sition last season, is now a well-as- 
sured fact. It has been so miodified 
and improved upon as to be becoming 
to the great majority instead of to 
only the slender minority. Extremely 


SPECIAL 





ADVANCE DESIGN BY MaTuitpe Sée. Four- 
reau of gray cloth over gray mousseline and lace. 


clever is the treatment of these de- 
signs, for long lines are kept even with 
trimmed skirts, and the skirts are al- 
most without exception quite elaborate 
as regards trimming with tucks and 
flounces. The 
long lines are 
gained by the 
straight bands 
put over the 
tucks, or if 
flounces are 
used they are 
most cleverly 
put on to give a 
long pointed 
line in front. 

There are 
many materials 
for spring wear 
which are most 
attractive, and 
in the veilings 
the colors and 
designs are end- 
less in number. 
The shadow 
veilings, as are 
called those of 
plain color with 
fine checks and 
plaids woven 
throughout, are 
especially smart 
and are made 
up for so-called 
reception and 
theatre gowns, 
and will be seen 
this spring. 

A noticeably smart princesse model 
is made of palest gray veiling; the 
skirt, circular in effect, is trimmed 
with three rows of pleated flounces. 
The lowest flounce comes to a point 
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THEATRE AND RECEPTION GOWNS 


arranged as to form a horizontal line towards 
the back. The top flounce is narrower, but 
follows the line of the second. The entire 
front of the waist is covered with a deep 
round yoke collar of guipure lace surround- 
ed with a narrow pleating of the veiling, 
while a small yoke and collar of fine tucked 
chiffon or mousseline de soie makes a most 
charmingly becoming finish around the neck. 
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FitTTEep PKincEsse cloth gown of very original design ; 
two shades of green with enamelled buttons. 
NOSL 
PaRiy 


directly in front and is finished with 
a bias fold of the material. The 
second flounce is so put on that the 
point in front almost touches the band SPECIAL DESIGN BY Matuitpg Ste Gown of blue 
at the top of the lowest, but is then so and mauve shot cloth with corselet skirt and cape. 
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Smart Gown of gray veiling with front of handsome guipure ; 
yoke of white mousseline; hat of gray and green. 


The elbow sleeves have turned-back 
cuffs of the material, finished with 
a pleating of the veiling. The hat 
to be worn with this gown is de- 
cidedly novel in color and shape. 
Made of palest gray straw, it is 
trimmed with four ostrich tips at 
the back, and around the crown is 
a full quilling of bright green 
gauze. 

So practical and comfortable a 
fashion has the unlined yoke and 
stock-collar proved, that it will con- 
tinue popular for many months to 
come. Coats are so often worn 
thrown open at the throat, or made 
to be worn open, that this finish of 
the waist at the neck is very no- 
ticeable. To make the fashion 
practical for cool spring days, the 
high standing collar of velvet with 
loose ends on the fancy coats has 
proved very popular, and the loose 
ends tie in a graceful bow. For 
warmer weather the same design is 
carried out in the silk or lined lace 
high collar with the long ends that 
ean be crossed and hooked or tied 
in a bow. Waists are made with 
collarless effects and unlined lace 
yokes and collars, and _ lingerie 
waists will be as popular as ever 
and daintier than last year, if pos- 
sible. 

Silk costumes for the street are 
practical just as soon as spring be- 
gins, but not until the weather is 
really warm are they thought so 
smart as the elaborate cloth gowns. 
All the light shades, and white es- 
pecially, and silvery gray cloth 
gowns are most attractive in the 
early spring, and this season the 
elaborate trimmings make these cos- 
tumes more than usually noticea- 
ble. The light cloth costumes are 
on such extremely elaborate lines, 
the colors so bright, and the trim- 
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THEATRE AND RECEPTION GOWNS 





mings so costly, that it is necessary 
to readjust one’s ideas as to what 
is suitable in order to keep abreast 
of the present tide of fashion. 

Most beautiful and effective is a 
gown made of the palest rose-pink 
cloth, and trimmed with Irish lace 
and green velvet ribbon. The ef- 
fect is given of a corselet skirt, but 
at the sides the corselet or bodice 
is much higher than is usually the 
ease. A deep jacket of Irish lace, 
sleeves and yoke of Malines or 
lierre lace, long shirred cuffs of 
chiffon, and rhinestone buttons all 
combine to give a most elaborate 
finish. The skirt has rows of tucks, 
wide entre-deux of Irish lace, and 
bands of velvet ribbon, and while it 
fits close over the hips it flares tre- 
mendously around the foot. The 
front breadth is plain, much nar- 
rower at the top than at the foot. 
One copy of this model is made 
with a wide bodice and the front 
piece all in one, and a good line is 
given around the waist by its being 
cut in such fashion. 

Combining lace and taffeta is one 
of the new fashions, as evidenced 
in a gown of white Alencon lace 
with wide flounce of pale blue taf- 
feta which has woven through it a 
tiny dot. The waist is made in the 
form of a wide draped bodice of the 
silk, and with yoke and sleeves of 
the lace. An odd note of color is 
given by a fold of sapphire-blue 
velvet finished with long ends that 
hang far down on the skirt. The 
sleeves have knots of the same vel- 
vet, and although there is rather a 
severe contrast between the pale 
blue of the taffeta and the bright 
sapphire of the velvet, the effect 
is smart and distinctive, while the 
filmv white of the lace softens the 
two shades most attractively. 
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SPRING RECEPTION Gown of biscuit-color cloth with guipure 
and bronze velvet; deep corselet skirt in twelve gores. 
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EAUTIFUL spring is a treach- 
B erous season of the year, and 

during our American summers 
there are sharp changes of tempera- 
ture. The prudent woman, realizing 
that fact, always takes pains to have 
on hand extra coats and wraps that 
can be donned at a moment’s notice 
in consequence of a sudden fall of the 
mercury. It has been 
asserted, and on good 
authority, that a 
cloth street costume 
is essential for the 
spring, but no less 
essential is the sep- 
arate wrap or coat, 
and, if possible, both 
should be included 
in the summer ward- 
robe. 

Long coats, short 
jackets, all - envelop- 
ing cloaks, and smart 
but thin short capes 
all can find use and 
opportunity, while 
there is such an in- 
finite variety from 
which to choose, that 
it would seem as 


though every one 

must be suited. 
Covert coats are 

always useful and 


always smart if made 
on simple lines. This 
spring there are sev- 
eral new models in this style, and 
from present indications the fashion 
is again coming into favor. One of 
the newest models is quite short, on 
the sacque order, with straight front, 
but fitted in at the sides. There are 
many seams or straps, and the lines 
obtained by these seams or straps are 





VERY SMART new covert coat, the back like the 
front, in stitched narrow gores or pleats. 


long and slender. There is no trim- 
ming whatever; in fact, it is the cut 


and fit that give the garment its 
smart appearance. 
The so-called Directoire coat has 


been steadily gaining in favor, and is 
used for both afternoon and evening. 
It is made in many different mate- 


rials. A charming and becoming 
model is in cloth 
trimmed with a 


darker shade of vel- 
vet that 
the belt, collar, and 
cuffs. Graceful and 
becoming is this de- 
sign, and most at- 
tractive for either a 
carriage or theatre 
coat. The sleeves are 
distinctly novel, with 
a large puff at the 
top and below the 
puff fitted close to 
the arm. 

An extremely novel 
design is shown in 
a loose coat of pale 
gray cloth with col- 
lar, cuffs, and num- 
berless buttons in 
black velvet; the but- 
tons are dotted over 
the coat at regu- 
lar intervals, and 
part of the original 
design can perfectly 
well be omitted with- 


is seen in 


out materially injuring the general 
effect. This may be said of most of 


the newest models, wherein trimming 
plays such an important part. The 
more severe designs cannot well be 
changed, but the trimming admits of 
considerable variety in coloring and 
effect, in almost all cases. 
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velvet cuffs, collar, and buttons. 
































SPRING COATS AND WRAPS 












the fitted back and front 
define the figure becomingly, 
the belt being so arranged 
that it holds the back in 
place, and at the same time 
permits of a long line to 
the waist in front, and ap- 
parently reduces the waist 
measure. Both in cloth and 
in silk this design has been 
extremely popular, and for 


LonG coat of gray cloth or silk with black 


The shorter wraps are a com- 
bination of jacket and cape. 
Almost tight-fitting, the sleeves 
are in the shape of capes, while 
in front a glimpse of a fancy 
waistcoat is visible. Not hav- 
ing any sleeves, such a garment 
can be slipped on over almost 


any waist, or even e coat if DiRecCTOIRE CLOAK sutT of any desired color cloth trimmed with 
extra warmth be desired, and ashade darker velvet; the skirt is plain with a band of velvet. 
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Desicn sy Matuicpr Ste, 
cloth lined with white satin 


Smart carriage cloak of chamois-color 
; trimmings of embroidered white cloth. 


spring and summer will be 
copied in lace, for lace wraps 
are to be in fashion for 
months to come. 

All graceful effects are in 
style, and the long scarves 
of lace, the lace stoles, for 
instance, are thought ex- 
tremely smart with all the 
thin spring and summer 
gowns. Exquisite in pattern 
and fabric are many of these 
lace wraps, and while the 
fad is to have them made 
up without lining, a thin 
lining like India silk can 
be added, if so desired, to 
zive some little warmth. A 
novel pattern for a lace stole 
is trimmed with narrow ruch- 
ings of chiffon or mousse- 
line de soie of a light brown 
color, and the ends are 
trimmed with lace ruffles of 
a different kind of lace. For 
instance, with a stole of 
guipure, the ends will be of 
lierre or point-lace. The 
same shape is attractive and 
effective made in other ma- 
terials,—veiling if the gown 
be of that material, silk if 
the gown be of silk or 
trimmed with it, while in 
such a fabrie as chiffon cloth 
it is indeseribably soft and 
graceful. 

Black wraps of chiffon or 
silk.are most useful and be- 
coming, and are made up in 
chiffon, silk, or lace. They 
are invariably lightened in 
effect by the trimmings of 
white lace, as a rule Irish or 
guipure, which is put on in 
shaped collars or in flat ef- 
fect down the fronts. Ruch- 
ings are also a marked 
feature of the trimming, full- 
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pleated ruchings with pink- 
ed edges being still thought 
fashionable. It must be con- 
fessed that there is a great 
deal of elaboration in these 
garments, but they are smart 
in appearance, and they are 
fashionable, so what more can 
be desired ? 

Three-quarter-length cloaks 
in the Empire shape are seen 
among the spring wraps as 
much as they were in the win- 
ter fashions. A model with 
straight front, double-breasted, 
with yoke beginning at the 
side and continuing across the 
back, the lower part of the coat 
being cut slightly flared below, 
is to be in favor. Other models 
have this same front panel and 
yoke, with the lower part of 
the coat pleated. Short, square 
box-coats, coming only to the 
hips, are made of covert cloth 
and also of cloth to match the 
skirt of the gown. There are 
very smart little covert-cloth 
coats of the usual single-breast- 
ed variety with long seam from 
the shoulder to the hem, as 
well as those with many gores 
and strapped seams. 

The black taffeta coats are 
the usual fashion for elderly 
women. They are by far the 
most satisfactory wraps for 
spring and summer—in fact, 
for all except the hottest and 
coldest weather. For very hot 
weather an elderly lady who 
does not care to go out with- 
out any wrap can have one of 
black lace, some very good 
effects being obtained by clever 
draping of old lace shawls. 
These may be lined with chif- 
fon to slightly disguise the 
figure if this seems desirable. 


SPRING COATS AND 
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WRAPS 





Stole wrap of unlined Venice 
guipure trimmed with little ruches of brown mousseline. 
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HE styles for small boys and 
girls always follow to some ex- 
tent those for their elders, but 
extremes modified for the little 
people. While there would seem to 


are 





ENGLISH MODEL for a boy’s outing shirt of summer 
flannel ; straight cloth knickerbockers. 


the uninitiated to be small change in 
the cut of a boy’s garment from year to 
year, the anxious mother will often 
find that her young son is much per- 
turbed in spirit because the boys of 
his age are all wearing knickerbockers, 
while he has a sailor suit for school. 
And yet the style of clothes worn by 
a boy cannot always be settled by his 
age, as boys differ so in size. Just now 
small boys may wear straight knicker- 
bockers, full ones, or the long sailor 
trousers, as preferred. With Russian 
blouses the full knickerbockers are, of 
course, necessary, and with the middy 





blouse both long and short trousers 
are possible, though the long ones are 
the correct style. 

For little girls the cut of the sleeves 
is the main point of difference from 
one season to another, as it is with 
their mothers and big sisters. Sleeves 
are full at the top and usually close- 
fitting from the elbow to the wrist. 

While there is no marked difference 
in the fashions designed for young 
girls and for older women, a close ob- 
server of dress soon notices that there 
is a great deal that is unlike in color, 
material, and design, between the out- 
fit of the young girl who has just 
made her début into society and the 





Girw’s coat of mushroom-color cloth trimmed with 
darkest brown velvet and velvet buttons. 
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LitTLe Girw’s coat of pale tan cloth trimmed with 
bias silk bands or braid of the same color, 


wardrobe the older woman finds neces- 
sary for the summer or winter cam- 
paign. French dressmakers _ insist 
upon radically different fashions for 
the different ages, and even make a 
radical difference in price for gowns 
intended for jeunes filles. Daintiness 
in design and coloring is insisted 
upon; simplicity in effect, if not in 
reality, and pale colors rather than 
marked shades, all are relegated to ex- 
treme youth. On this side of the wa- 
ter the dressmakers are following this 
same lead, and certainly the young 
girl of the present day is most becom- 
ingly and suitably dressed. 

Until a girl is really “out” she is 
not supposed to wear a_ décolleté 
gown. The waist may be cut out at 
the neck in either V or round shape, 
but it is quite unlike the décolleté 
waist of the real ball gown worn by 
the grown-up young lady. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 






Trimmings of tulle, chiffon, or 
mousseline de soie are considered 
much more youthful than laces, and 
are, in consequence, used on all the 
newest evening gowns, A dainty, at- 
tractive, and most youthful model: is 
shown in a pale rose-pink liberty satin 
gown, that is trimmed with flounces 
of a lighter shade of mousseline de 
soie, the sleeves and yoke of the 
mousseline de soie being transparent. 

Soft-finished taffeta silks are now 
considered youthful, and many a fas- 
cinating little frock of this material 
is designed. Plain white is greatly in 
demand, but among the newest de- 
signs are some most attractive models 
in colors. A gown of white taffeta with 
narrow lines of dark blue is charm- 
ing, and the trimmings of lace and 








Boy’s ENGLISH K&EFER of rough wool goods ; sailor 
collar of piqué with blue braid. 
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SMART AFTERNOON Gown for a young girl ; white taffeta with hair lines of dark blue; little dark blue 
velvet bows with steel buckles; white guipure over blue 








FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 











YouNG GIRL’s EVENING GowN of very pale rose-color liberty satin trimmed with a still paler shade 
of mousseline de soie, the yoke and sleeves transparent. 
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women, The blue serge suit illustra- 

ted is a very good example of this 

style of gown. The coat and skirt 
are simple, having only a trim- 
ming of blue velvet and narrow 
white silk braid. Belonging en- 
tirely and unquestionably to this 
suit is the waist that is worn with 
it, although it is made of taffeta, 
not serge. The yoke and the lower 
parts of the sleeves are of white 
taffeta with bias bands of the blue 
stitched on, and the same trim- 
ming of blue velvet and white 
braid as appears on the coat is 
seen around the waist and on the 
sleeves. A blue straw hat with 
trimming of blue louisine ribbon 
and greenish-white roses and 
foliage is worn with the suit. 

The suspender style of dress, 
which has flourished apace for 
grown-ups, and which, in truth, is 
far more suitable for children of 











YounG Giru’s coat and skirt of fine blue 
serge ; trimmings of blue velvet and white braid. 


rosettes of dark blue velvet with 
the smallest of steel buckles are 
girlish and becoming. 
The lace is put on in odd cres- 
cent-shaped forms, outlined with 
bias cordings of the taffeta. The 
shape of the yoke is another Bouse for the blue serge suit; blue taffeta with nar- 
pretty novelty. row white braid, and yoke and cuffs of white. 
The so-called three-piece suit 
is shown for girls as well as for 

















tender years, is now 
fortunately taken for 
a children’s design. 
It makes up well in 
the natural or col- 
ored linens or in 
light-weight  cash- 
mere or serge. Worn 
over a full blouse- 
waist of open-work 
embroidery, and 
made with a wide 
gathered skirt, such 
a frock is very 
charming. 

Russian - blouse 
suits for boys have 
proved to be so sat- 
isfactory that the 
fashion of Russian 
overcoats is coming 
forward -for these 
miniature men. The 
double, triple, and 
sometimes quadruple 
collar is becoming, 
and makes the fash- 
ion distinctive and 
new. These coats 
are made up in light- 
weight cloth, serge, 
pongee, and linen, 
but the latter two 
materials are not to 
be generally recom- 
mended, as, if an 
outer garment is re- 
quired, it is best to 
have one that gives 
some warmth. 

A number of new 
models are shown in 
the coats for small 
girls, but, as a rule, 
the more severe de- 


signs are the favorites with many per- two shades of color is thought smarter 
sons. Still Fashion decrees that at the than is all one shade. 
present time elaborate styles shall be 
worn, and consequently the elaborate 











FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 






ones straightway are evolved. Light- 
weight cloth or serge, silk, and linen 
all are employed, while combining 
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Cuitp's coat; of cloth, or lawn tucked, and English embroidery. 
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N these days there would not seem the handsomest of materials, they 

to be any age limit as regards need not always wear black, and their 

fashions. Certainly there does not clothes can and should be made after 
seem to be any ° the latest mod- 
especially mark- els. But, on the 
ed difference in other hand, they 
the fashions de- should not 
signed for the choose the 
débutante or her colors nor the 
grandmother. designs such as 
To women who would suit and 
have attained to be suitable to 
the dignity of ; their grand- 
gzrandm other- daughters or 
. hood no longer daughters. 
JY are relegated, as Purple in all 
6, their sole choice, shades, gray, 
white caps and and some shades 
plainly made of blue are be- 
black gowns, and coming to elder- 
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show a soft fold- enoug h white wZ 


ed kerchief of 
tulleornet. They 
have quite as 
much choice in 
designs for their 
gowns and ma- 
terials as have 
their débutante 
granddaughters. 
A There is no 


(S doubt, however, 
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about the neck 
of a black gown, 
it is always most 
becoming and 
smart, while for 
the street a 
smart black 
gown in most 
instances is far 
more. suitable 
than one of any 
definite color. 
If a woman of 
middle age, with 
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should be a 
marked dif- 
ference in 
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gray hair and a y 
the styles good figure, ~ 
for the Spectat pesicn By Maruitpe S#e. Elderly lady’s costume of elects to wear a 4 4 
young and violet cloth with fichu and ends of darker mousseline. purple, gray, or 
the middle- blue costume, 
aged or elderly. The older women she can be comparatively sure that she SV 


should take the greatest possible care is suitably gowned. She must not have 
to be suitably gowned. They can wear the gown conspicuously trimmed, and 
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she looks far better in it immemorial, it may be 
than in even dull colors. 

Brown and red are 
colors to be avoided by 
women whose hair is 
quite gray. There are 
certain shades of pale tan 
that look well with white 
hair, but brown or red is 
apt to give hard lines 
and to make the com- 
plexion look dull 
and yellow, tnless 
in the case of a 
S dark red velvet din- 


ner gown which can 


~ 
/ ( be softened by a 


so treated as to seem 
quite new. 

Excepting for a street 
gown intended solely for 
walking, elderly women 
should have their gowns 
made with long skirts; 
the effect is much better 
and more becoming. The 
skirts should not be 
too elaborately 
trimmed, and the 
lines must all be 
long. <A _ flounced 


skirt, for instanee, 
is a great mistake 
for an old lady, 
while a_ perfectly 
plain skirt, if well 
eut and 
carefully 
fitted, will 
be extreme- 
ly smart. 




























at the same time she will do well to white lace is found always to be 
provide herself with a black gown, for charmingly appropriate, and in spite 
there will be days when she will find -of having been fashionablefrom time ; 





( deep bertha of white 

ny lace. 

x Light gray and 

tr \ white are extremely becom- 

N yy) ing to women with gray or 

WY white hair, and an old lady 

AS gowned in white always looks 

W Ih charmingly dainty in sum- 

hin mer. The present fashion, No exag- 


which permits of middle- gerated de- 
aged women attiring them- 
selves in white cloth costumes 
and wearing white furs, 
should be considered most 
carefully. In some instances 
it is becoming, but in the 
majority of cases it looks in- 
congruous and conspicuous. 
And be it remembered that 
only the most expensive of 
materials can be used; cheap 
and effective laces and trim- 
mings that would be quite 
possible for the young girl 
would make the gown at once 
seem poor and dowdy. 


A black velvet, satin, or SPECIAL DESIGN BY MATHILDE S#e. Elderly lady’s street costume 
brocade gown with jet and of gray cloth trimmed with tucked bands and embroidery. 
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all 


or étamine trimmed with flat 
bands of silk or satin, giving a long becoming line to the figure. 





itself must come 
to below the el- 
bow and be fin- 
ished with lace 
ruffies. Lace is 
always becoming 
to older women, 
and soft __ilace 
rufies at the 
wrists and lace 
jabots and collars 
on the waist are 
almost necessary. 
No hard lines nor 
harsh outlines 
should be allowed, 
and the result 
will always be 
satisfactory if 
such details are 
looked after. 

Few elderly 
women can wear 
gowns with hori- 
zontal lines in the 
making or trim- 
ming, so again it 
must be empha- 
sized that in all 
eases long lines 
must be adhered 
to—this being re- 
peated at the risk 
of seeming tire- 
some. Long 
cloaks, skirts with 
long sweep of line 
in trimming and 
long lines on the 
front of the waist, 
are the first requi- 
sites of a satisfac- 
tory and becoming 
gown for an aver- 


sign of dress should ever be chosen. age woman past middle age. Short 
If short sleeves are absolutely com- wraps and capes may be worn by wom- 
manded by fashion, then lace under- en who are not very stout even though 
sleeves must be added, and the sleeve short, but for the stout woman they 
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are impossible. A 
good model is 
suggested in the 
coat on this page. 
The length of the 
front with the 
slope up toward 
the back is es- 
pecially attrac- 
tive. It gives the 
effect of height, 
at the same time 
avoiding a_hori- 
zontal line and 
leaving the train 
free from the ugly 
confined effect 
made by a _ too- 
long coat. 

The lines of 
trimming on the 
gown on the oppo- 
site page are an- 
other evidence of 
skill in the design. 
They break the 
awkward = waist- 
line which is apt 
to spoil the effect 
of an elderly wom- 
an’s gown. Such 
a gown may have 
the skirt opening 
at the side under 
the trimming 
band, so that skirt 
and waist may be 
all in one without 
any of the appear- 
ance of a wrapper 
which that so 
often gives. 





which are now 

more than ever fashionable are es- 
pecially suitable for old ladies,—more 
so, in fact, than almost any other ma- 
terial. Soft black veilings and éta- 








STREET costume for an elderly lady; black cloth with revers and cuffs of black 
The taffeta silks and white silk embroidery; turn-over collar and cuffs of velvet. 


mine are used for morning wear, with 
trimmings of taffeta or silk braid. 
For mourning bias folds of the 
woollen material are used. 
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ing at the collar-bones is much more 
becoming, this style is followed. As a 
rule such gowns are made so they 
may be worn either high or low, but 
never very low for a young girl. A 
yoke fitting over the low-cut waist, 
like the second design, or one in 








WHITE POINT D'ESPRIT GRADUATING GOWN with 
insertions of Mechlin lace; white silk girdle. 


LL soft, sheer white materials 
A are used for graduating 
gowns, and even soft, dull- 
finished silk is used, also, and 
lansdowne. All graduating gowns 


are made high at the neck, usually 
with standing collars, but occa- 


’ : Gown of India mull with embroidered cape, yoke, and 
sionally, in cases where a yoke end- overskirt shirred in to form the blouse. 















GRADUATING GOWNS 


guimpe form going under, like that in 
the first illustration, serves the pur- 
pose of changing the gown from one 
suitable for summer-evening dances 
to the correct gown for graduation 
day. Elbow sleeves are an almost in- 
variable rule for this year, but when 
a young girl has very thin arms a ce 
lower sleeve of transparent lawn or foe 
lace may be used. 

White is the rule for graduating 
gowns, but color in the trimmings, 
while unusual, is not entirely barred. 
Such a frock as the one of point 
d’esprit with daisies is dainty and 
original, for instance. 

A charming “party” gown for a 
young girl is in princesse style, made 
of pale blue satin trimmed with white 
tulle. The lower part of the skirt is 
covered with a wide flounce of the 
tulle which has five rows of narrow 
ruching, and the entire upper part of 
the waist is of tulle trimmed with the 
same ruchings. A narrow lace tucker 
fastening in front with straps of dark 
blue velvet ribbon and small rhine- 
stone buttons finishes the waist most 
becomingly; the sleeves are made en- , 
tirely of the tulle, and reach 
to the elbow. The same 
model may be followed in 
white, with guimpe of lace, 
for a graduation gown. 

Point d’esprit is a fash- 
ionable material for evening 
and graduating gowns 
for the summer, and 
made up so it may be 
worn over a colored or a 
white lining, it is dainty 
and effective. An es- 
pecially attractive model 
is made over pale yellow 
with medallions of gui- 
pure lace surrounded 


with small yellow-cen- GRaDvuATING Gown of white organdie with Irish lace insertion; may be 
tred daisies. The girdle worn for evening without yoke or with tucked yoke and collar. 
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Princesse Gown of soft satin or silk ; bodice and lower part of skirt of white tulle; lace tucker fastened by 
black velvet straps and tiny jewelled buttons; suitable for a graduation gown with a yoke of lace. 


and narrow edge finishing the sleeves edge finishes the foot of the skirt most 
and the neck are of pale yellow velvet, attractively. Youthful and becoming 
while a band of the velvet around the is this model, and the original model 
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YOUNG GIRL’S GRADUATING GowN of white dotted point d’esprit over white or pale yellow; revers, cuffs, 
and medallions of guipure bordered with daisies; white or dull yellow girdle and edges 


can be carried out in different colors the washable materials, and lace net, 
with equally good results. Organdie, Japanese and India silk and silk mull 
lawn, and handkerchief linen among are the materials most favored. 
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SMART BLOUSE made of a Chinese skirt; mauve 
silk with narrow bias bands of black satin. 
little frocks,” are two 


S 
terms that are sadly mis- 


used in the world of dress. The 
simple little frock conveys to the 
mind a vision of white muslin and 
blue ribbons, or a pale gray cash- 
mere gown such as old- 
time heroines of price- 
less merit but limited 


IMPLE fashions,” “simple 





bank accounts always 
wore when they cap- 
tured at first 


glance the wealthy 
heroes who 
straightway fell 
victims to the sim- 


plicity. Nowadays’ the 
dressmaker who takes the 
order for the simple little 
gown knows full well that 
it is simple only in name. 

The great majority of 
women, forced by circum- 
stances to dress economic- 
ally, know from their 
semiannual quest for what 
is becoming, suitable, and 
possible, that the simple 
gown presents many diffi- 
culties. Consequently the 
choice of the spring and 
summer wardrobe means 
the spending of far more 
time and thought, not to 
mention physical labor, 


TAN VELVET BLOUSE trimmed with dull gold galloon and having a yoke and 
undersleeves of deep cream lawn and lace in bands. 
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EVENING GOWN with redingote of blue and white striped taffeta and fichu scarf of blue gauze; under- 


dress of white crépe de Chine or fine mull and Valenciennes lace. 6 





an important factor. Simple fash- to be thought of if home dressmaking 


than when the money question is not stood; for too complex a design is not Ky 
ions must be chosen, that is under- has to be resorted to, but a design @ 
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EveNING Gown of white tulle over which is worn a tunic of dark blue 
tulle with border and scattered spangles of iridescent blue. 











that can be carried out in a figured plishment than a design that de- 
material, and whereon trimming may mands perfection of cut and fit. 
be used, will be far easier of accom- It is not too late in the season to 


secure materials at 
much less cost than 
they could have been 
purchased a few 
months ago. But 
these must be looked 
for on bargain coun- 
ters usually. In. ma- 
terials like silk, satin, 
voile, and crépe de 
Chine, there are ex- 
quisite colorings even 
among the bargains. 
In the latter (which, 
by the way, seems des- 
tined to be always in 
fashion) a good quali- 
ty can be bought for a 
surprisingly small 
sum, and no trimming 
is needed except the 
lace collar and a 
touch of lace as a 
finish to the elbow 
sleeves. A charming 
model for such a 
gown, and one quite 
easy to copy, has sev- 
eral rows of shirring 
on the skirt. A wide 
shaped flounce is fin- 
ished with three rows 
of shirring above the 


them, then three or five 


at the top of the 
flounce. The skirt is 
then plain until with- 
in a short distance be- 
low the waist, where 
there are rows of 
shirring so arranged 
as to form a _ wide 
bodice. Again there is 
a plain space and 
again rows of the 
shirring as a finish. 




















attractive. 
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Four different popular styles of coiffure. 


A yoke finishes the waist, and 
the style is always smart and 
For amateur dress- 
making it will be found much sim- 
pler to make the gown in two 
pieces, for the shirring will cover 
the joining at the waist-line, and 
the flounce, too, should be separate, 
put on under the shirring. 
This is to be a summer when silk 
gowns will be extremely smart, and al- 
ready the shops are filled with the 


most fascinating colors in pongee and 
silks as well as in taffetas and 


A red, green, or blue, and the 


shades of these colors are most at- 


tractive in the rajah silks, makes up 
charmingly, and is not expensive. A 
simple style is the best to choose, and 
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the skirt with side pleats and occasion- 
ally with lines of fancy braid of the 
same shade, is most graceful in line. 
The draped bodice or girdle gives 
the effect of a corselet skirt. With a 
fine lingerie or lace waist and a 
short bolero, the costume is com- 
plete. An attractive fashion for 
these gowns consists in the hat 
and parasol all matching exactly 
in shade and color, 
while carrying the fad 
to an extreme are the 
stockings and slippers 
to match also. It is 
needless to say that 
this fashion of colored , 
stockings and slippers A 
is an extravagant one, Ba 
not rashly to be in- 
dulged in if expense 
has to be considered. 
But it is a good plan 
to have one costume 
complete in every de- 
tail, and then to wear 
either brown shoes or 
slippers with stock- 
ings to match, or else 
black with all gowns. 
This does not apply to 
evening gowns, but to 
street and house dress. 

The different patterns in veiling 
are many in number. Veiling gowns 
are quite possible even for the most 
limited dress allowance. In black 
there are many new designs, and a 
black veiling gown is a most useful 
possession. It may be made to look 
very smart with unlined lace yoke, 
and elbow sleeves finished with lace 
ruffles, while if color is desired it can 
be introduced in the narrow straps of 
satin or velvet. Pale blue, deep crim- 
son, and yellow are the favorite 
colors, and a narrow fancy braid with 
one of these woven in with black and 
white is also used on the black. 


“ae 















Tue various ways in which veils are worn in Paris. 


Colored veilings are as popular as 
the black, and are made after the 
same designs. Green, blue, purple, 
red in every shade, gray, tan, all are 
fashionable and very smart. There 
is a marvellous difference in the tex- 
ture of these fabrics, and it is quite 
possible to have several gowns of this 
same material, and yet to have appar- 
ently a great variety. Plain colors 
and figured are both considered smart, 
and are made up for both morning 
and afternoon wear, and even for the 
theatre they are considered appropri- 
ate if of fine quality and fashioned 
elaborately, with lace trimmings. 
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EVER before since fashions be- 

came matter of historical record 

have so many exquisite designs 
for negligées been seen as are exhibited 
this spring. The fad for lingerie ef- 
fects in blouses has extended itself to 
these daintiest of women’s garments, 
and for morning wear at home and for 
the afternoon siesta there are combi- 
nations of eyelet embroidery, batiste, 
linen lawn, and silk that are most en- 
ticing. The word is used advisedly, 
for where is the woman who can resist 
such exquisite daintiness and fluffiness, 
even though she may know that a good 
serviceable walking skirt 














on such jackets to great advantage. 
In fact, with a pretty design to copy 
a clever woman may make for herself 
a charming breakfast jacket out of a 
few yards of left-over organdie or 
lawn and some lace which has been 
taken from a worn-out gown. Beau- 
tiful and dainty as these garments 
look in a show-window, they are not 
necessarily beyond the reach of an am- 
bitious woman who has some in- 
genuity. 

The tea-gowns, too, are of all kinds, 
from the most expensive imported 
ones to the pretty but simple one made 





and a pair of stout 
boots are more needed in 
her outfit? She must in- 
deed be made with iron 
will to pass by these 
dreams of gowns. 

For summer breakfast 
gowns these designs in- 
clude a skirt of lawn or 
thin silk with elaborate 
lace flouncings and a 
jacket of some soft, 
loose flowing shape. to 
wear above. The jacket 
is usually cut a little 
low at the neck for com- 
fort, and has almost al- 
ways elbow sleeves. It 
may be cut with long 
lines or in the Empire 
style in some of its va- 
rious modifications, but 
it has invariably lace 
ruffles and ribbons of 
silk, gauze, or velvet. 

Old pieces of heirloom 
English eyelet embroid- 
ery in the shape of turn- 
down collars or under- 
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BreaKFAST JACKET of pale rose chiffon or batiste and lace, with hand- 
sleeves may be utilized embroidery on the edges and velvet ribbon. 
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Desicn py Matuitpe Ste. Negligée of pale blue mousseline with scalloped borders and bolero of pale blue 
satin embroidered with silver in a very elaborated and striking design 
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at home of a bargain remnant of 
last year’s India silk. For sum- 
mer the sheer lawns and chiffons 
are most approved, and the dif- 
ferent weaves of Oriental silks. 
There are some charming fabrics 
among these last, with woven self- 
colored designs or in plain effects, 
at about fifty cents a yard, which 
make up well and are not too cost- 
ly for morning wear or too simple ¢ 
for afternoon tea-gowns. In pale 
colors, with lace ruffles, appliqué 
of lace, and Oriental embroideries, 
they give very smart effects at 
small expense. 

A princesse underslip of silk or 
lawn is usually necessary for a 
tea-gown in order to avoid the ap- 
pearance of a wrapper. The 
outer material may be tacked in- 
visibly to this half-fitted lining, 
and so cling better to the figure 
than it otherwise would do. 

Two designs illustrated here 
show contrasts of extrava- 
gance and simplicity in 
negligées. The first, with 
its pale blue satin trim- 
mings with silver em- 
broidery, is only possible 
to a woman of wealth, and 
is only suited to the use 
of such a woman, while 
the other design with its 
simpler make, and ma- 
terials, which may be 
varied according to one’s 
purse, is practicable for 
almost any one. Lawn 
or batiste may be sub- 
stituted for the crépe 
de Chine, and the open- 
work is such as any 
woman can do herself. 
It is merely a cross- 
stitch of silk caught 










































; SUMMER NEGLIGEKE ot crepe de Chine with open-work border over white dotted 
with a knotted thread. _ net skirt and front; sleeve ruffles of net. 
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OUNDLY outranking every other wom- 
R an’s club house in the country—even of 
two continents—is the Colonial man- 
ston of the Colony Club of New York, which, 
in the early autumn, will give private 
latch-keys to its members. One says “ latch- 
keys” advisedly, for precisely the time- 
honored privileges long enjoyed by the com- 
fort-courting club-man—such as staying over- 
night and enjoying an incomparable cuisine— 
distinguish this menage from other club- 
women’s meeting-places. As the passing 
home of in-town and out-of-town society 
women, it will be made, moreover, the most 
complete establishment of the sort on either 
side of the Atlantic. Possessing the most 
costly structure in America, speaking from 
the feminine standpoint -(it calls for the ex- 
penditure of half a million dollars), and with 
fees of $150 for initiation and $100 annual 
assessment, the club practically limits mem- 
bership to owners of full pocket-books, prom- 
ises to be the attractive stronghold of 
exclusive Knickerbocker hospitality, and, in- 
cidentally, to set a lively pace for the twen- 
tieth-+century woman, who, at home and 
abroad, seems to have enterprisingly entered 
the era of club-house building. 
Unquestionably no other woman’s club 
house has aroused such keen interest. Har- 
per’s Bazar offers authentic pictures made 
under the supervision and with the stamp of 
approval of Mr. Stanford White, the archi- 
tect, and Miss Elsie De Wolfe, the actress, 
who, lately turned professional importer of 
objets d’art, has been entrusted with the in- 
terior decorating and furnishing. Although, 
at literally the eleventh hour of house-warm- 
ing, some housewifely member of the com- 
mittee is likely to change her mind about the 
arrangement of the furniture, the drawings 
are accurate and artistic views of this re- 
inearnated Colonial homestead. Indeed, by 
way of comparison, one thinks only of the 
noted Empress Club of London, with its 5000 


DAMARIS 


KNOBE 


members occupying a $350,000 trysting-place 
in Piceadilly; but the Colony Club, with the 
social prestige of the former, on the one side, 
and,-in addition, with its own extraordinary 
equipment for athletics, strengthens its claim 
as “the most remarkable women’s club house 
in the world.” 

That New York, heretofore, 
classed by 


has been out- 
every other American city as to 
women’s club houses is curious. That it has 
remained for society to supply such a “ centre 
of activity,” to appropriate the phrase of 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, the president 
(for certain halls in the Colony Club may 
be periodically rented by other clubs), is 
undoubtedly interesting. Primarily project- 
ed, however, to meet the needs of the society 
set, it had its official birth at Newport 
several seasons ago, when three women were 
summering there—Mrs, Harriman, Miss Anne 
Morgan, daughter of J. Pierpont Morgan, 
and Miss Helen Barney. Discussing over the 
teacups one day the interesting tendency to- 
ward country life even in winter, with its 
corresponding tribulations for the New York 
woman when out of town, they decided to erect 
a modest rendezvous which should be a sort 
of temporary abiding-place. Maybe blessed 
thought of committee-rooms for the modern 
members sure to possess a pet charity or two, 
and of comfortable corners for inevitable in- 
terviews with milliner and bootmaker, pre- 
cipitated these building aspirations to archi- 
tect’s drawings on paper. At any rate, the 
modest ides “grew and grew,” as did the 
turnip in Longfellow’s first poem, until, at 
Mrs. John Jacob Astor’s suggestion, it in- 
cluded athletics; then the literary women put 
in an intellectual word; and so, with a social 
code which shall be “catholic in the best 
sense,” according to Miss Morgan, the Colony 


Club has set for itself the somewhat para- 
doxical, and pleasing experiment of social 
exclusiveness in a club life savored with the 
democratic spirit of the day. 
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THE COLONY CLUB OF NEW YORK. 


This new athletic club, now being erected by New York society women, undoubtedly will be the 
most complete woman's club house in existence. 
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The stately Colonial mansion, fast becom- 
ing the architectural reality of that mid- 
summer’s dream at Newport, is situated in 
the down-town section of Madison Avenue, 
within a small automobile spin of the shop- 
ping district, the fashionable hotels, and the 
theatres. Stamped with the distinguishing 
mark of Ruskinesque art in architecture, a 
sumptuous simplicity, so to speak, the big 
six-story building instantly commands a sec- 
ond glance; and the splendid standard set by 
Mr. White, the architect, will be maintained 
by Miss De Wolfe, the interior decorator. 
Though exaggerated stories have been circu- 
lated concerning the money to be expended 
in furnishing, it amounts only to $50,000— 
which leaves $200,000 for lots and $250,000 
for building—so that the severe elegance 
stamping the club house itself is to be strictly 
repeated in every inch of bookcases and chairs. 
In this respect it differs from the average 
masculine club, with leather lounges and stiff 
portiéres, as well as from the oppressive lux- 
ury apt to characterize the abodes of the 
‘multimillionaire class. 

If one may enter the portals of this Colonial 
mansion before the official house-warming 
when “all friends may taste the cup of their 
deserving,” the tour will have pleasing com- 
pensations. One look at the front door suf- 
fices to conjure up the inviting kaleido- 
scopic view of many roomy rooms, uniformly 
finished with immaculate white woodwork in 
contrast to dark mahogany doors set with 
crystal Colonial knobs; with soft bluish green 
the predominant tone in the quaint furnish- 
ing; and with enough Colonial furniture from 
basement to garret .to make a connoisseur 
covetous. There are great hospitable fire- 
places—sometimes two of them—in nearly 
every room of this mental picture, with burn- 
ing logs throwing fitful flames. The huge 
dining-room is distinguished by splayed dor- 
mer-windows of tiny Colonial panes, such as 
mark the entire structure. The immense 
marble swimming-pool, surpassed in size only 
by that of the University Club of New York, 
will probably have its ceiling a copy of the 
beautiful arbors of Capri and Sorrento. The 
winter-garden of latticed glass on the first 
floor, and the embowered roof garden atop 
the building—two absolutely unique features 
so far as women’s club houses are concerned 
—savor of the beloved country life which 
these society women would, in a restricted 
sense, introduce into the uncompromising 
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city of brick and mortar; while, to seek the 
home-heart of the club, one comes to the vast 
two-story assembly-room, which will be the 
popular rendezvous of the socially inclined. 

But we move too rapidly in description 
because the exterior, architecturally inspired 
by Colonial landmarks in New England, in- 
cluding, it is said, an old-time tavern, de- 
serves more distinguished inspection. Pictu- 
resque with “header” brick of blackish hue 
set in diamond pattern against the reddish 
ground, in turn trimmed with white marble, 
the outside is further imposing with a Coloni- 
al porch across the entire front and sur- 
mounted by a simple wrought-iron balcony, 
the motif being suggested by the historic 
Appleton House in Boston. The five-foot 
area appropriated by this porch is enclosed 
with a six-foot wrought-iron fence, which gives 
an attractive air of seclusion. Ascending 
a few steps to infvitingly wide doors with 
heavy Colonial knockers, the visitor is ushered 
into a white marble vestibule with coffered 
ceiling, and again through a second case- 
ment door of tiny Colonial panes of glass. 
The simplicity of the panelled hallway, which 
leads back to the large entrance hall, thus 
affording a spacious promenade, immediately 
strikes the key-note of the club; for the 
earved stone mantel is comparatively un- 
pretentious, the hangings at numerous small- 
paned casement doors on one side retire into 
modest utility, and the furniture, including 
two goodly davenports set centrewise back to 
back, revive a characteristic Colonial period. 
Through these doorways one catches alluring 
glimpses of that original retreat, the winter 
garden laden with greenery, the entire room 
being the most exquisite combination of 
diamond-shaped trellis, with opaque glass in- 
terstices; while at one end recedes an alcove 
with Cupid disporting among banks of real 
flowers, the bit of sculpture having been ex- 
ecuted in Paris. On this same floor are the 
strangers’ reception-room, coat-room, and of- 
fice to the left of the hallway; and to the 
right, the reading-room, seductively restful 
with the popular bluish-green shade. From 
the entrance hall one also reaches the minia- 
ture writing-room, which in turn opens into 
the wainscoted parlor and the tea-room with 
its eternal cup that cheers. 

Down in the basement reposes that white 
marble swimming-pool of Oriental splen- 
dor, with its stately white marble columns, 
mirrored sides of Venetian glass to repeat 
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and intensify the picture, and arbored ceiling, 
with, perhaps, suspended bunches of grapes 
through which electric lights send their suf- 
fused glow. For the society women reincar- 
nated into sportive mermaids are dressing- 
rooms, a lounging-room for semisocial inter- 
course in comfortable array, and a series of 
fourteen resting-rooms for the precious siesta 
after a plunge into metropolitan “surf.” In 
white marble compartments is modern equip- 
ment for every sort of bath, Turkish or other- 
wise, ever prescribed by medical men for 
wealthy folk, with skilled attendants to carry 
out instructions, to say nothing of the nu- 
merous corners for such luxurious necessities 
as massage and mahicuring. 

From the main floor, which, in common 
with the entire edifice, is strikingly finished 
with white woodwork and dark mahogany 
doors, one may desert the elevators for the 
stairway, effective with cut-glass brass-trim- 
med newels surmounted by cut-glass finials, 
the plush-covered hand-railing being sup- 
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ported by wrought-iron and brass spindles. 
En route upward one may tarry on the first 
mezzanine before inspecting the second floor 
with its two attractions, the assembly-hall 
and the gymnasium, each two stories high 
and each extending the seventy-five-foot 
width of the building. The assembly-hall 
alone digresses from the strict Colonial plan 
for compatible architecture of the Louis 
XVI. period, though when the club formally 
sets aside the appropriation for its furnish- 
ing, it will be in Colonial style. This great 
rendezvous, probably done in red, with carved 
white marble mantels at either end, and, on 
one side, five immense six-foot casement win- 
dows of small square panes, the windows 
divided from one another by decorated panels, 
showing an artistic group of musical in- 
struments, and, on the other side, a wrought- 
iron and brass balcony, one easily imagines 
transformed into a ball-room. Or it may be 
set for a reception, French lecture, private 
theatricals, a song recital, or a club meeting 
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scheduled for “deadly seriousness.” The 
gymnasium, with running-track, will be the 
lively scene of competitive sports, no doubt, 
for Mrs. John Jacob Astor heads the athletic 
department of the club. The art and litera- 
ture section, which is to intellectually sup- 
plement these athletic pleasures, has Mrs. 
Walter Damrosch as chairman, and, as a 
member expresses it, eminent men and women 
are to have “first shot, socially speaking,” 
under the official patronage of the Colony 
Club. The room may also be rented by 
other women’s clubs of the metropolis. 
Passing the second mezzanine section, 
principally reserved for servants’ bedrooms, 
the sightseer comes to the fourth floor, 
supplied with eleven bedroom suites, in- 
cluding white-tiled bath and a closet which 
a mere man half-contemptuously describes 
as “half as large as the room.” These 
comfort-giving retreats may be occupied by 
members overnight, with near-by rooms for 
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their visiting maids. This is an unusual femi- 
nine privilege in America, though common 
among women’s clubs in England, and will 
doubtless prove especially convenient to New 
York members who may be tarrying at coun- 
try places, or to thé over-the-country members 
desiring the privacy of the club while in New 
York. For non-resident membership they 
will pay the regulation initiation fee, but 
only fifty dollar annual dues. The sleeping- 
apartments, quaintly done in English glazed 
chintz, will be esthetic as well as economical. 
On the same floor are two squash-courts, 
while it is planned to soon equip in an adja- 
cent building two separate floors with four 
tennis-courts. 

To the front of the fifth floor, with its at- 
tractive dormer windows and cushioned win- 
dow-seats, inviting téte-a-téte confidences, is 
the great dining-hall in Colonial yellow. At 
the numerous small tables of two uniform 
sizes, set with handsomely upholstered chairs, 
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will be served the food of an English cook 
who has served at such establishments as 
Lord Walsingham’s in London. Under super- 
vision of the house committee, of which Miss 
Elizabeth Marbury is chairman, will be also 
a cold buffet hourly in tempting array, as at 
the Hotel Ritz in Paris. Adjoining this room, 
with removable partitions, to be utilized on 
auspicious occasions, is a general restaurant, 
wherein men friends accompanied by mem- 
bers may be entertained. The club house, it 
may be said in passing, is planned with a 
private entrance whereby guests may be es- 
corted to the assembly-hall, for instance, or 
to the restaurant, without infringing upon 
the sacred retirement of members proper. The 
all-white table service selected by Miss De 
Wolfe for the dining-apartments commends 
itself to simple taste, for the white French 
china is solely decorated with a raised lace- 
like border, the glass is a copy of old Dutch, 
and the linen is monogrammed with two 
“(©’s,” the letter design being appropriated 
from the crescent of Diane de Poitiers. 
The roof garden, occupying the street side 
of the building, and catching every breeze 
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that blows off the bay, will in time be trans- 
formed into beautiful hanging-gardens, with a 
protecting awning when the sun shines over- 
bright, and with seductive tea-tables and sofas 
enough for seven hundred women, who make 
up the limited membership of the club. Back 
of this flowery retreat, separated by a vine- 
covered wall, are the servants’ quarters. 

Though the high dues seem prohibitory, 
the projectors claim that they are not so in- 
tended, being a necessary evil to meet the 
expenses of a down-town menage in the most 
expensive city of the world. Indeed, the lead- 
ers show a commendable amount of that 
“catholic spirit” mentioned by Miss Morgan, 
and, while social climbers will be promptly 
discountenanced and faddists frowned upon, 
any woman with proper requirements of cul- 
ture, irrespective of the size of her bank ac- 
count, may be admitted to membership. An 
illustration is the case of two impecunious 
women much desired on the enrolment book, 
whose dues—that magic passport—have been 
paid by friends in the club. 

Another feature, which should speedily 
commend itself to ex-President Cleveland, 
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and other masculine critics who have direct 
inspiration from Providence that club life 
disrupts the home, is the rather unexpected 
provision for the pleasure of children. 
Daughters of members, from sixteen to twen- 
ty years old, may go unchaperoned to the club 
when called alone to town, ranking as junior 
members, and paying twenty-five dollars an- 
nually. Upon payment of ten dollars chil- 
dren are accorded like privileges, somewhat 
restricted, however, to use of the swimming- 
pool and gymnasium at stated times. 

As this extraordinary club develops there 
will be added features, intellectual and 
athletic. Under the ardent leadership of 
Mrs. Astor one itaagines contests in swim- 
ming-pool and gymnasium, such as make no- 
table the Bath Club in London, with its an- 
nual prize-awarding events participated in 
by men and women members. Under Mrs. 
Damrosch the artistic and literary diversions 
should attract genius, both home-grown and 
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imported from foreign shores. There will be 
no billiard or smoking room, the latter being 
not uncommon in Englishwomen’s clubs. 
The Pioneer, with the self-sufficient motto, 
“They say—What do they say’—Let them 
say!” is an example. 

Barring the three masculine members of 
the advisory board—Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Mr. Charles T. Barney, and Mr. Frank Polk 
—and the assistant treasurer, Mr. Julien Ger- 
ard, the club is controlled exclusively by 
women, constituting the twenty “ governors ” 
and including these officers: President,- Mrs. 
J. Borden Harriman; first vice-president, 
Mrs. Richard Irvin; second vice-president, 
Mrs. John Jacob Astor; secretary, Mrs. W. S. 
Rainsford; treasurer, Miss Anne Morgan. 
In short, it is a great undertaking—this new 
club—great, because architectural dreams 
cost a fortune in New York, and, heretofore, 
no body of women has had the courage to 
make them a reality. 





WHY AM I SILENT? 


BY ZONA GALE 


Wuy am I silent? 


Almost I may speak 


With all the sweet familiars of the way; 


Call Summer by her name, and with the Day 


Walk royally companioned, cheek on cheek. 


But that faint speech a while withheld, that weak 


Task of the word undone is the great Nay, 


The winged thunder that denies the ray. 


Yet once, when first I saw the hapless Greek, 


By present impulse of the god urged on, 


Seek out the shadow of the awful grove 


I knew the word; I knew it once again 


In a sweet flash of arrowy sun that shone 
Nay—is it true, O Love, 


That when you sorrowed, most I knew it then? 


Thickening on flowers: 
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“re ORE Id be a baby!” 
re For the sharp little wailing cry 


was coming up-stairs again, and the 
scorn was back in Greggy’s face. He sat up 
in bed to listen better. 

“He’s a ’fraid cat, that’s what,—proba’ly 
they’ve taken away his light.” 

Greggy should have been more just; they 
had not taken away his light. It stood across 
there, on the low bureau, flaring a little in 
the breeze from the open window. Still, 
Gregzy would not have cried without it; he 
rather liked the cool, still dark after Mother 
had gone away with it. Even at the first, 
when those strange sensations had crept up 
on the bed and sat down heavily on top of 
him and disturbed his breathing—even then 
he had not cried. ’Fore he’d be a baby! 

Greggy was waiting for Mother. He seem- 
ed to have been waiting a great while—cer- 
tainly a great whiler than ever before. 
Usually he just had time to arrange his 
clothes in his. little old-maid fashion and set 
his shoes together primly on the floor and slip 
hurriedly into the sheets before she came 
lightly up the stairs, the faint, sweet Mother- 
perfume just a little way ahead. Greggy 
always knew when she had got to the clock- 
landing, when to the broad stair with the 
palm on it, when to the top stair. When she 
got to his room he was always asleep! That 
was a very old joke, but he and Mother liked 
it and kept it up. 

“ Bless me, asleep!”—always like that, in a 
surprised whisper. Then Greggy always 
gave a gentle little snore; that was in the 
joke. 

“How soundly he sleeps, little snorer!— 
Why, bless me!” for it was always at that 
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point precisely that Greggy woke up and bear- 
hugged Mother. The same little programme 
had been in order for, oh, years and years and 
years—ever since Greggy was little! 

To-night was the first time Greggy had 
ever had plenty of time for the undressing 
and arranging of his clothes to suit him. 
He had not needed to scurry into bed to- 
night—dear, no! here he was in bed and no 
Mother on the stairs yet! Of course it was 
that baby down-stairs that had come a-visit- 
ing that made her so late. Proba’ly, being a 
strange person, Mother didn’t think it would 
be polite to hurry away from him. It was 
such a little while ago that he came. Greggy 
had been out playing, and when he came in 
to be washed for supper the Hannah Woman 
had told about it: 

“’Sh! Don’t make any noise. There’s a 
little stranger in your Ma’s room! Just got 
here; after supper you can go in and be intro- 
duced to it. But mind you don’t go racin’ 
and tearin’ in—” 

That was all the Hannah Woman knew 
about how grown-up boys felt when little 
strange persons came to call on their moth- 
ers. Proba’ly she thought they liked it! 
Hannah Women were nice—for Hannah 
women, but they weren’t much like mothers, 
you needn’t s’pose! Mothers always knew 
how boys felt. 

Greggy had not been introduced. After 
supper when the Hannah Woman said, 
“ Now then,—’sh!” and held out her kind red 
hand, he had quietly refused to go with her. 
No’m, thank you; he would wait out here 
till Mother came out. Yes, hed ruther. 
No, he didn’t want to get ’quainted with a 
puffickly strange person. Oh, was it a baby 
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person? He hadn’t s’posed it was a baby 
one. Then he’d wait here for Mother. 

Strange Hannah Woman. As though he 

wanted to be introduced to a strange baby 

person! Greggy had a secret dread of 

babies; he had kept it to him- 

. self all these years, even away 

from Mother. He only knew 

the Perry Baby and he wasn’t 

















Greggy was waiting for mother. 


intimate with him. But the Perry Baby was 
babies enough. Greggy remembered the 
Perry Baby and thought of the stranger 
baby down in Mother’s room, and shuddered 
into his pillow. Always dirty, with bread- 
*n’-molasses streaks and a pink sunbonnet on, 
—how could Mother like to have anybody 
like that come a-visiting her! The Perry 
Mother kissed the Perry Baby—but Mother 
wouldn’t think of doing that, of course. 
She might shake hands, because she was 
such a polite Mother, but that was all. 

The same little wailing cry again. It 
drifted up into Greggy’s ears and seemed to 
fill them ‘both. For such a little ery it 
took up a lot of room. The Perry Baby 
would be ’shamed to cry such a waily way 


as that. You ought to hear the Perry 
Baby! 
Suddenly Greggy remembered that the 


Hannah Woman had said the strange little 
person was a girl one—proba’ly that splain- 
ed the wailiness of the cry that crept up- 
stairs. The Perry Baby’s cry was a boy one. 
Girl babies must be even worser than the 
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Perry kind—mercy! a great deal worser! 
And anything that was worser than that— 
Still Mother did not come lightly up the 
stairs with the faint, sweet perfume on 
ahead. Still Gregzy waited. How long was 
it since he had begun to wait? How very 
long it was since he had seen Mother! 
Greggy did not ery. There are some 
things grown-up persons never do that—that 
would be kind of a relief. A strange, hun- 
gry feeling was creeping up Greggy’s legs 
and down his arms and settling in his heart. 
He felt a little stifled and pushed away the 
pretty soft down quilt to get his breath. 
He did not feel sleepy at all. 
“ She'll come—all I gotter do is wait,” he 
told himself for 


com- 


fort. He knew well 
enough that Mother 
Wi! wouldn’t forget  tlieir 
ore “~~ good-night kiss. If he 
a WX were a little farther 


along in the ’Rithmetic 
he would try to reckon up the good-night 
kisses—it would fill up some of the waiting. 
Six years—he knew the six-table pretty 
well. But there were such a very great 
many nights in a year! Greggy could not 
remember, but he knew there were hundreds 
and hundreds of them, so he would not try 
to reckon how many good-night kisses he 
and Mother had had. Anyway, they had 
never missed one. 
Steps sounded on the stairs at last, but 











they were not 
light ones like a 
Mother's. They 
were Hannabh- 
Women steps and 
came up jarry 
and ploddy and 
slow. And though 
they stopped at 


Greggy’s door, 
they went on 
again next minute. 

_.me” Ss 
asleep, the 
poor little 
lamb!” the 
Hannah 
Woman said, softly, and Greggy did not un- 
deceive her. It was not the Hannah Woman 


«peor 


The Perry baby. 


he was waiting for. 
Then other steps. This time they came up 
brisk and creaky, and stopped and listened 
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outside, on the upper landing. Father steps, 
—Mother’s never stopped and listened. Hers 
always came straight on and in. 

“Sound ‘as a log, the littl Hop o’ 
Thumb!” the Father steps muttered. But 
they would make sure. 

“ Greggy!” in a whisper. 

No answer. No sound at 
* little room with Greggy in it. 

“Little Hop o’ Thumb, I say!” just above 
a whisper. But it did not interrupt the 
silence. So the Father steps, being quite 
sure, went away. For just an instant Greggy 
had a mind to eall them back. 
the next-best 


all from the 


a 
They were 
Mother’s and he was 


steps to 


in: aaa 


eS 








Arranging his clothes in his old-maid fashion, 


very lonesome. The hungry feeling in his 
heart was certainly getting worse. 

Once more there were steps—little soft, 
paddy, cushioned ones that came creeping, 


creeping up to him. Greggy knew them at 


once — Crummles’s steps! Crummles was 
coming up-stairs. 
“Doggie, doggie! Crummie, Crummie!” 


he called under his breath, a tiny spot of 
comfort blossoming in the little desert of 
his heart. It would help some to feel Crum- 
mie against his cheek and to hear the con- 
tented rumble of his breath in his ear. 


“You came, didn’t you, Crummie? Nice 
doggie to come!” he crooned, softly. “ You 
didn’t stay down there with that little 
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strange person, and forget there was any 
me up here, a-waiting. Oh, Crummie, did 
your mother ever forget to kiss you good 
night? Then you know how it makes you 
feel ’xactly ’sif you were going to die pretty 
soon and turn into bones.” 

Greggy let his little kind brown hand 
wander over the dog’s rough back absently, 
while he gave himself up again to gloomy 
thoughts. Yes, that was what would 
proba’ly happen—he would turn gradually 
to a heap of bones between the sheets, and 
Mother would come up then and sob: “Oh, 
my beloved little bones! Why didn’t I come 
up-stairs an’ kiss thee good night!” And 
Father “and the Hannah Woman 
would come up, too, and sob, “ Oh, 
you little bones—you little bones!” 

“ You'd come, wouldn’t you, Crum- 
mie?’ Then Greggy stopped, shud- 
dering a little. It made you shuddery 
to think about bones and Crummles 
—’specially when you were the bones. 

It must have been ever so much 
later than this when Greggy felt 
himself being lifted up into two arms 
and borne down—down—down. He 
felt very light and soft to himself, 
and he wondered a little, until he re- 
membered that he had left his bones 
on the earth between the sheets of his 
little white bed. The angel that was 
carrying him down reminded him of 
Father, the way his arms felt, and 
another angel something like the Han- 
nah Woman flew down beside them. 
He did not see either of them; he 
felt too drowsy to open his eyes. But 
you can tell plenty of things without 
looking. The Hannah Woman had 
always shaken things when she walked; this 
Hannah Angel shook the air as she flew. 

He was being carried down from heaven 
to Mother, to be kissed. How he knew that 
Greggy did not question, but he knew. 
Mother was sorry—she wanted her good- 
night kiss! She had asked the Lord to let 
him be brought down a minute, and here 
were the Father Angel and the Hannah 
Angel taking him down. In another 
minute— 

Gregzy did not open his eyes even then, 
but he felt the kiss—Mother’s—on his lips. 
And he thought he heard mother say, “ Oh, 
my little beloved bones!” which surprised 
him because of his not having any of his 
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bones with him. Proba’ly he did not hear 
right. 

Of the journey back to heaven Greggy 
had no remembrance. It must have been 
very gentle and swift, not to joggle him any. 
So the Hannah Angel could not have gone 
back with them. There had seemed to be a 
strange, sharp little noise down in Mother’s 
room, and the faint trail of it was in his 
ears when 





It was in his ears now. Greggy sat up in 
bed and listened to it. It surprised him, but 
not so much as finding himself, bones and 
all, in his own white bed—with Father sit- 
ting on the foot reading the Morning Eagle! 



















the Hannah Woman 


It was 


“ Hello, little Hop o’ Thumb! You awake ?”’ 
Father said, cheerily. 

“Oh!” said Greggy. 

“Why ‘Oh’? Haven’t you got your eyes 
open yet?” the words coming round the 
edges of the Eagle to him. 

“T s’posed I was in heaven; it s’prises me 
to be here.” 

The Eagle came down and Father’s face 
behind it looked queer. Father was s’prised. 

“ In—heaven ?” 

“Yes, all but my bones. I died an’ went 
up there when Mother didn’t come to good- 
night kiss me.” 

“ Great Sco— But see here, Hop o’ Thumb, 
she did good-night kiss you.” 
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“ Mother (—me ?” 

“ Mother—you. Saw her myself.” 

Greggy gasped. Then he saw a little rift 
of light. 

“Oh! Were you the Father Angel? It 
was you brought me down! And the Hannah 
Angel—” 


“The Hannah—Great Sco— See here, 
Greggy, wake up!” 
“T’m all up,” Greggy said, soberly. “I 


spose,” he went on, “ Mother was sorry she 
didn’t come up-stairs and kiss me, so she 
sent word to the Lord. And proba’ly she 
asked him to let me stay, now I was all down 
here. Was it you put me together again?” 

Father let the paper 
slide creakily to the floor 
and reached over and felt 
of Greggy’s temples. Then 
of his _ wrists. There 
seemed no indication of 
fever. 

“Put my bones back 
in, I mean, and put my 
nightdress on. Did you 
or the Hannah Ang— 
the Hannah Woman ?”’ 

“Must have 
th been the Han- 
‘| nah Angel,” said 
Father, dryly, 
**T didn’t. 
Gregzy, you lit- 
“ tle Hop o’ Thumb, get up 
and dress and see if you 
don’t feel better. It will 
clear the cobwebs out of 
your brain. Tll_ help 
you.” 

“Then proba’ly it was 
a dream,” broke out Greggy, suddenly. “ But 
why didn’t Mother come?’ he demanded, 
with reproachful eyes. 

“She couldn’t, Greggy. Mother’s sick. 
And you haven’t forgotten she has company, 
have yout She wants you to come down as 
soon as you are dressed and be introduced. 
I’m to take you down. Yes, it was I took you 
down last night, too, in my arms. Mother 
had to ‘ good-night kiss’ her grown-up baby, 
now I tell you!” 

“She hasn’t got any other buf a grown- 
up,” Greggy said, jealously. 

“ Hasn’t! What about the little new Hop 





o’ Thumb down there, then ?”’ 
“He’s only come a-visiting,” Greggy said, 
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calmly. “I hope he'll go home to- very little way inside—then a very little 
day.” further. Still he could not see Mother, but 


“Great Scott!” groaned Father. Then he 
put on a thin coat of sternness with a tender 
lining. “See here, Greggy, you listen to 
me, sir! She has 
come to stay. She 
is going to be your 
little sister.” 












He shut his eyes and pretended. 


“T’m not going to be her little brother.” 

Father picked up the Morning Eagle and 
retired behind it precipitately. Greggy saw 
it shake and wondered if he was very angry 
indeed. But it couldn’t be helped. If Father 
thought he was going to keep that baby 
down-stairs— Greggy squared his shoulders 
and finished dressing with his head in the 
air. 

It happened that both Mother and the 
Strange Little Person were asleep when 
Greggy went down-stairs, so there was no 
need for him to refuse to go in and be in- 
troduced then. After breakfast Father went 
away and the Hannah Woman strode heavily 
about her work. An unknown woman came 
out of Mother’s room and smiled at Grezgy. 
It was a little unexpected. 

“Qh,” in a whisper, “it’s the little boy! 
Well, you’ll have to wait awhile longer, dear; 
—they’re both having a splendid sleep. I’m 
going out and get my breakfast before they 
wake up.” 

When she was gone Greggy stole to Moth- 
er’s door—just to the door, to peep in. A 
great hungriness to see Mother’s face pushed 
him there; he had to go. He would just look 
once and then tiptoe away just as e-asy. 

But Mother’s dear face was turned away 
from the door, and Greggy had to tiptoe a 


he saw something else. On the cushions of 
the great rocker lay a white bundle, and on 
top of the bundle lay a little pink hand.— 
Greggy could not see anything else. But 
it was, oh, such a little hand! In all the 
world Greggy had not supposed there could 
be such a little hand, or such a pink, rose-leaf 
one, or such-little, little finger nails! It took 
his breath away. He felt a great desire come 
over him to touch it just as e-asy. He stole 
one finger toward it and—touched it. And 
then the beautiful wonder happened to 
Greggy. The little, little hand clasped his 
finger tight! It was very—oh, very—warm 
and, oh, very soft. Greggy had never im- 
agined anything could be so warm and soft. 
He stood perfectly motionless and let it hold 
him prisoner, while through his finger, 
straight along to his heart, travelled a 
strange, delightful thrill. Greggy was intro- 
duced. 

He did not know how long it was he stood 
there, but he grew cramped and stiff keeping 
so still. Greggy had never kept still before 
because he wanted to. Mother slept on peace- 
































Fust to the door, to peep in. 
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fully, and in the soft white bundle 
somewhere the Strange Little Person slept, 
too, Greggy supposed. But he could only 
see the little rosy hand on top and feel it 
holding his finger tight. He liked to be 
cramped and _ stiff—he 

wanted to keep still. Sie.” 4, 

Some one stepped to 
the door who Greggy 
knew must be listening 

then went away again. 

It was not the Hannah 
Woman, for nothing 
shook. The clock on 
Mother’s mantel wor- 
ried Greggy with its 
loud tick-tocking, but 
it did not wake any one 
up. Then quite sudden- 
ly the small pink fingers 
unclasped and flew up- 
ward, then softly down 
again. Greggy, no long- 
er a prisoner, crept away 
out of the room. He 
had not seen the face of 
the Strange Little Per- 
son at all. 

He went out on the 
front door-step and sat 
down. He felt rather 
tired, and parts of him 
ached. But one finger felt 
he kept it away from the rest as 
much as possible. Once he shut his eyes 
and pretended the little, little hand was 
clasping it tight again. Then he opened 
his eyes and laughed softly to himself. 

If somebody would only come along! 
Greggy looked both ways, hoping. He wanted 
somebody to come and ask about the baby 
—the minister or the grocer’s wagon or even 
the Perry Boy. He wanted to tell somebody 


strange and 
good ; 


—to say, oh, what a beautiful baby it was in 
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Mother’s room, It almost made him ache 
to feel so—so diffrent, as he had felt ever 
since he had been in there and got acquaint- 
ed with the Strange Little Person. Of course 
it makes you feel diff’rent to be acquainted 


~“aenin 


a, enema 


J 


Such a little hand, such a pink rose-leaf one 


with a person, and ’specially—rapt memory 
in Gregzy’s brown little face and the thrill 
again in his forefinger—’specially 
you’ve shaken hands. 

Greggy looked both ways once more—no 
minister, no grocer, no Perry Boy. No one 
was coming but Crummles. So Greggy told 
Crummles. 

“It’s all right about the baby, Crummic. 
You needn’t worry any more,” he cried, ra- 
diantly. “I’m ’quainted with part of her, and 
I know I shall love her all over.” 


when 
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CHAPTER IV (Continued) 
UCREZIA bounded to one 
side, bent her body inwards, 
and giggled with all her heart. 
Sebastiano leaned his back 
against a column and put the 
flute to his lips. 

Eric, here!” said Hermione. 








“ Here, 
She made him sit down on one of the seats 
under the parlor window, facing the view, 


while the four boys took their places, one 
couple opposite to the other. Then Sebasti- 
ano began to twitter the tune familiar to the 
Sicilians of Biondino, in which all the care- 
less pagan joy of life in the sun seems caught 
and flung out upon a laughing, dancing 
world. Delarey laid his hands on the warm 
tiles of the seat, leaned forward, and watched 
with eager eyes. He had never seen the 
tarantella, yet now with his sensation of ex- 
pectation there was blended another feeling. 
It seemed to him as if he were going to see 
something he had known once, perhaps very 
long ago, something that he had forgotten 
and that was now going to be recalled to his 
Begun in Harper’s Bazar, No. 1., Vol. XL. 


memory. Some nerve in his body responded 
to Sebastiano’s lively tune. A desire of move- 
ment came to him as he saw the gay boys 
waiting on the terrace, their eyes already 
dancing, although their bodies were still. 
Gaspare bent forward, lifted his hands 
above his head, and began to snap his fingers 
in time to the music. A look of joyous invi- 
tation had come into his eyes, an expression 
that was almost coquettish, like the ex- 
pression of a child that has conceived some 
lively, innocent design of which it thinks that 
no one knows except itself. His young figure 
surely quivered with a passion of merry mis- 
chief which was communicated to his com- 
panions. In it there began to flame a spirit 
that suggested undying youth. Even before 
they began to dance the boys were transform- 
ed. If they had ever known cares, those cares 
had fled, for in the breasts of those who can 
really dance the tarantella there is no room 
for the smallest sorrow, in their hearts no 
place for the most minute regret, anxiety, 
or wonder, when the rapture of the measure 
upon them. Away goes everything but the 
pagan joy of life, the pagan ecstasy of swift 
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movement, and the leaping blood that is 
quick as the motes in a sun ray falling from 
a southern sky. Delarey began to smile as he 
watched them, and their expression was re- 
flected in his eyes. Hermione glanced at him 
and thought what a boy he looked. His eyes 
made her feel almost as if she were sitting 
with a child. 

The mischief, the coquettish joy, of - the 
boys increased. They snapped their fingers 
more loudly, swayed their bodies, poised 
themselves first on one foot, then on the other, 
then abruptly and with a wildness that was 
like the sudden crash of all the instruments in 
an orchestra breaking in upon the melody of a 
solitary flute, burst into the full frenzy of the 
dance. And in the dance each seemed to be 
sportively creative, ruled by his own sweet will. 

“That’s why I love the tarantella more 
than any other dance,” Hermione murmured 
to her husband, “ because it seems to be the 
invention of the moment, as if they were wild 
with joy and had to show it somehow, and 
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showed it beautifully by dancing. Look at 
Gaspare now!” 

With his hands held high above his head, 
and linked together, Gaspare was springing 
into the air, as if propelled by one of those 
boards which are used by acrobats in circuses 
for leaping over horses. He had thrown off 
his hat, and his low-growing hair, which was 
rather long on the forehead, moved as he 
sprang upward, as if his excitement, pene- 
trating through every nerve in his body, had 
filled it with electricity. The other boys 
danced well, but still Gaspare outdid them 
all, for they only looked gay while he look- 
ed mad with joy. And to-day, at this mo- 
ment, he felt exultant. He had a padrona to 
whom he was devoted, with that peculiar sen- 
sitive devotion of the Sicilian which, once 
it is fully aroused, is tremendous in its 
strength and jealous in its doggedness. He 
was in command of Lucrezia, and was re- 
spectfully looked up to by all his boy friends 
of Biondino as one who could dispense pa- 





“IT DRIVES ME ALMOST MAD TO SIT STILL AND SEE THOSE BOYS.” 
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tronage, being a sort of purse-bearer and con- 
ductor of rich forestieri in astrangeland. To- 
day the admiring eyes of his padrona were upon 
him. He knew how she loved the tarantella. 
He knew, too, that she wanted the padrone, 
her husband, to love it as she did. Gaspare 
was very shrewd to read a woman’s thoughts 
so long as her love ran in them. Though but 
eighteen, he was a man in certain knowledge. 
He understood, almost unconsciously, a good 
deal of what Hermione was feeling as she 
watched, and he put his whole soul into the 
effort to shine, to dazzle, to rouse gayety and 
wonder in the padrone who saw him dance 
for the first time. Sometimes his head bent 
whimsically forward as if in _ invitation. 
Sometimes he threw his whole body back- 
ward, exposing his brown throat and staring 
up at the sun like a sun-worshipper dancing 
to his divinity. Sometimes he crouched on 


_his haunches, clapping his hands together 


rhythmically, and, with bent knees, shooting 
out his legs like some jovially grotesque dwarf 
promenading among a crowd of Follies. And 
always the spirit of the dance seemed to in- 
crease within him, and the intoxication of it 
to take more hold upon him, and his eyes 
grew brighter and his face more radiant, and 
his body more active, more utterly untiring, 
till he was the living embodiment surely of 
all the youth and all the gladness of the 
world. 

Hermione had kept Artois’s letter in her 
hand, and now, as she danced in spirit with 
Gaspare, and rejoiced not only in her own 
joy, but in his, she thought suddenly of that 
sentence in it—* Life may seem, to most of 
us who think, in the main a melancholy, even 
a tortured, thing.” Life a tortured thing! 
she was thinking now, exultantly thinking. 
Her thoughts were leaping, spinning, crouch- 
ing, whirling, rushing with Gaspare in the 
sunshine. But Life was a happy, a radiant 
reality. No dream; it was more beautiful 
than any dream, as the clear, when lovely, is 
more lovely than even that which is exquisite 
and vague. She had, of course, always known 
that in the world there was much joy. Now 
she felt the joy of the world. Her eyes had 
filled with tears of joy when among the olives 
she had heard the far-off drone of the Pas- 
torale. Now they shone with a joy that was 
different, less subtly sweet, perhaps, but more 
buoyant, more fearless, more careless. The 
glory of the pagan world was round about 
her, and for a moment her heart was like the 


heart of a nymph scattering roses in a 
Bacchic triumph. 

Eric moved beside her and she heard him 
breathing quickly. 

“What is it, Eric?” she asked. “ You—do 
you—” 

“Yes,” he answered, understanding the 
question she had not fully asked. “It drives 
me almost mad to sit still and see those boys. 
Gaspare’s like a merry devil tempting one.” 

As if Gaspare had understood what Eric 
said, he suddenly spun round from his com- 
panions and began to dance in front of 
Eric and Hermione, provocatively, invitingly, 
bending his head towards them, and laughing 
almost in their faces, but without a trace of 
impertinence. He did not speak, though his 
lips were parted, showing two rows of even, 
tiny teeth, but his radiant eyes called to 
them, scolded them for their inactivity, 
chaffed them for it, wondered how long it 
would last, and seemed to deny that it could 
last forever. 

“What eyes!” said Hermione. “ Did you 
ever see anything so expressive ?”’ 

Erie did not answer. He was watching 
Gaspare, fascinated, completely under the 
spell of the dance. The blood was beginning 
to boil in his veins, warm blood of the south 
that he had never before felt in his body. 
Artois had spoken to Hermione of “the call 
of the blood.” Eric began to hear it now, to 
long to obey it. 

Gaspare clapped his hands alternately in 
front of him and behind him, leaping from 
side to side, with a step in which @ne foot 
crossed over the other, and holding his body 
slightly curved inwards. And all the time 
he kept his eyes on Delarey, and the wily, 
merry invitation grew stronger in them. 

“Venga!” he whispered, always dancing. 
“ Venga, signorino, venga—venga!” 

He spun round, clapped his hands furious- 
ly, snapped his fingers, and jumped back. 
Then he held out his hands to Delarey, with 
a gay authority that was irresistible. 

“ Venga, venga, signorino! Venga, venga!” 

All the blood in Delarey responded, chasing 
away something—was it a shyness, a self-con- 
sciousness of love?—that till now had held 
him back from the gratification of his desire. 
He sprang up and he danced the tarantella, 
danced it almost as if he had danced it all 
his life, with a natural grace, a frolicsome 
abandon that no pure-blooded Englishman 
could ever achieve, danced it as perhaps once 





the Sicilian grandmother had danced it under 
the shadow of Etna. Whatever Gaspare did 
he imitated, with a swiftness and a certainty 
that were amazing, and Gaspare, intoxicated 
by having such a pupil, outdid himself in 
countless changing activities. 

And Hermione was left alone, watching, 
for Lucrezia had disappeared, suddenly mind- 
ful of some household duty. 

When Delarey sprang up she felt a thrill 
of responsive excitement, and when she 
watched his first steps, and noted the look 
of youth in him, the supple southern grace 
that rivalled the boyish grace of Gaspare, she 
was filled with that warm, that almost yearn- 
ing admiration which is the child of love. 
But another feeling followed, a feeling of 
melancholy. As she watched him dancing 
with the four boys, a gulf seemed to yawn be- 
tween her and them. Despite his English 
parentage and upbringing, the southern 
strain in his ancestry had been revived in 
him. The drop of southern blood in his veins 
was his master. She had not married an 
Englishman. 

Once again, and in all the glowing sun- 
shine, with Etna and the sea before her and 
the sound of Sebastiano’s flute in her ears, 
she was on the Thames Embankment in the 
night with Artois, and heard his deep voice 
speaking to her. 

“Does he know his own blood?” said the 
voice. “Our blood governs us when the 
time comes.” 

And again the voice said, “ The possible 
call of the blood that he doesn’t understand.” 

“The call of the blood.” There was now 
something almost terrible to Hermione in 
that phrase, something menacing and irre- 
sistible. Were men, then, governed irrevo- 
cably, dominated by the blood that was in 
them? Artois had certainly seemed to imply 
that they were, and he knew men as few 
knew them. His powerful intellect, like a 
search-light, illumined the hidden places, dis- 
covering the concealed things of the souls 
of men. But Artois was not a religious man, 
and Hermione had a strong sense of religion, 
though she did not cling, as many do, to any 
one creed. If the call of the blood were irre- 
sistible in a man, then man was only a slave. 
The criminal must not be condemned, nor 
the saint exalted. Conduct was but obedience 
in one who had no choice but to obey. Could 
she believe that? 

The dance grew wilder, swifter. 


A faint 
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sensation of something that was surely 
jealousy, the first she had ever known, stirred 
in her heart—jealousy of a tarantella. 

“Eric!” she said. He did not hear her. 
“Eric!” she called. “ Sebastiano—Gaspare 
—stop! You'll kill yourselves!” 

Sebastiano caught her eye, finished the 
tune, and took the flute from his lips. In 
truth he was not sorry to be commanded to 
do the thing his pride of music forbade him 
to do of his own will. Gaspare gave a wild 
boyish shout and flung himself down on 
Gaetano’s knees, clasping him round the neck 
jokingly. And Eric—he stood still on the 
terrace for a moment, looking dazed. Then 
the hot blood surged up to his head, making 
it tingle under his hair, and he came over 
slowly, almost shamefacedly, and sat down 
by Hermione. 

“This sun’s made me mad, I think,” he 
said, looking at her. “Why, how pale you 
are, Hermione.” : 

“Am I? No, it must be the shadow of 
the awning makes me look so. Oh, Eric, 
you are indeed a southerner! Do you know 
I feel—I feel as if I had never really seen 
you till now, here on this terrace, as if I had 
never known you as you are till now, now 
that I’ve watched you dance the tarantella.” 

“T can’t dance it, of course. It was ab- 
surd of me to try.” 

“Ask Gaspare!. No, Ill ask him. Gas- 
pare, can the padrone dance the tarantella?”’ 

“ Eh—Altro!” said Gaspare, with admiring 
conviction. He got off Gaetano’s knee, where 
he had been curled up almost like a big 
kitten, came and stood by Hermione, and 
added, “ Per Dio! signora, but the padrone is 
like one of us!” 

Hermione laughed. Now that the dance 
was over and the twittering flute was silent, 
her sense of loneliness and melancholy was 
departing. Soon, no doubt, she would be 
able to look back upon it and laugh at it as 
one laughs at moods that have passed away. 

“This is his first day in Sicily, Gaspare.” 

“There are forestieri who come here every 
year, and who stay for months, and who can 
talk our language, yes, and can even swear 
in dialetto as we can, but they are not like 
the padrone. Not one of them could dance 
the tarantella like that. Per Dio!” 


A radiant look of pleasure came into Eric’s 
face. 

“T’m glad you’ve brought me here,” he 
“Ah, when you chose this place for 


said. 
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our honeymoon you understood me better 
than I understand myself, Hermione.” 

“Tid I?” she said, slowly. “ But no, Eric, 
I think I chose a little selfishly. I was think- 
ing of what I wanted. Oh, the boys are go- 
ing, and Sebastiano.” 

That when they had finished 
supper, Eric lit his cigar and stood by Hermi- 
one, who was sitting sideways and leaning her 
arms on the wall, and looking out into the 
wide dimness in which, somewhere, lay the 
ravine. He did not want to talk just then, 
and she kept silence. This was really their 
wedding-night, and both of them were unusu- 
ally conscious, but in different ways, of the 
mystery that lay about them, and that lay, 
too, within them. It was strange to be to- 
gether up here, far up in the mountains, 
isolated in their love. Below the wall, on the 
side of the ravine, the leaves of the olives 
rustled faintly as the wind passed by. And 
this whisper of the leaves seemed to be meant 
for them, to be addressed to them. They 
were surely being told something by the little 
voices of the night. 

“Eric,” Hermione said at last, “does this 
silence of the mountains make you wish for 
anything ?” 

“Wish?” he said. 
think not. I 
have got you. 


evening, 


“T don’t know—no, I 
have got what I wanted. I 
Why should I wish for any- 

And I feel at home here. It’s 

extraordinary how I feel at home.” 

“You! No, it isn’t extraordinary at all.” 

She looked up at him, still keeping her 
arms on the terrace wall. His physical 
beauty, which had always fascinated her, 
moved more than ever in the south, 
her to become greater, to have 
more meaning, in this setting of beauty and 
romance. 

“Oh, Eric!” she said. 

“ What is it?” 

She held out her hands to him. 

“ What is it, Hermione?” he said, again. 

“Tf beauty were only deathless!” 

“ But—but all this is, for us. It was here 
for the old Greeks to see, and I suppose it 
will be here—” 

“T didn’t mean that.” 

“T’ve been stupid,” he said, humbly. 

“No, my dearest—my dearest one. 
how did you ever love me?” 

She had forgotten the warning of Artois. 
The dirty little beggar was staring at the 
angel and wanted the angel to know it. 


thing more? 


her 
seemed to 


“ Eric!” 


Oh, 
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“Hermione! What do you mean?” 

He looked at her, and there was genuine 
surprise in his face and in his voice. 

“How can you love me? I’m so ugly. Oh, 
I feel it here, I feel it horribly in the midst 
of—of all this loveliness, with you.” 

She hid her face against his shoulder al- 
most like one afraid. 

“But you are not ugly. 
Hermione!” 

He put his hand under her face and raised 
it, and the touch of his hand against her 
cheek made her tremble. To-night she more 
than loved, she worshipped him. Her intel- 
lect did not speak any more. Its voice 
silenced by the voice of the heart, by the 
voice of the senses. 

“ Hermione,” he said, looking into her face, 
“ don’t speak to me like that. It’s all wrong. 
It puts me in the wrong place, I a fool and 
you—what you are. If that friend of yours 
could hear you—by Jove!” 

There was something so boyish, so simple 
in his voice that Hermione suddenly threw 
her arms round his neck and kissed him, as 


What nonsense! 


yas 


she might have kissed a delightful child. She 
began to laugh through tears. 
“Thank God you’re not conceited!” she 


exclaimed. 

“ What about?” he asked. 

But she did not answer. Presently they 
heard Gaspare’s step on the terrace. He 
came to them bareheaded, with shining eyes, 
to ask if they were satisfied with Lucrezia. 

“ May I go to bed, signora?” he added. “1 
got up at four this morning.” 

“ At four!” 


“or 


l'o be sure all was ready for you and the 
signore.” 

“Gaspare! Go at once. 
bed too. Shall we, Eric?” 

“Yes. I’m ready.” 

Just as they were going up the steps into 
the house he turned to take a last look at the 
night. Far down below him over the terrace 
wall he saw a bright, steady light. 

“Ts that on the sea, Hermione?’ he asked, 
pointing to it. “Do they fish here at night?” 

“Oh yes. No doubt it’s a fisherman.” 

Gaspare shook his head. 

“You understand?” said Hermione to him 
in Italian. 

“Si, signora. 
delle Sirene.” 

“ But no one lives there.” 

“Oh, it has been built upon now and Sal- 


We will go to 


That is the light in the Casa 
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vatore Buonavista lives there with Madda- 
lena. Buon riposo, signora. Buon riposo, 
signore.” 

“ Buon riposo, Gaspare.” 

And Erie echoed it, “ Buon riposo.” 

As Gaspare went away round the angle of 
the cottage, Eric added: 

“ Buon riposo. It’s an awfully nice way of 
saying good night. I feel as if I’d said it 
before, somehow.” 

“Your blood has said it without your 
knowing it, perhaps many times, Are you 
coming, Eric?” 

He turned once more, looked down at the 
light shining in the house of the sirens, then 
followed Hermione in through the open door. 


CHAPTER V 
| spring-time in Sicily seemed to 


Hermione touched with a glamour such 

as the imaginative dreamer connects 
with an earlier world, a world that never ex- 
isted save in the souls of dreamers who weave 
tissues of gold to hide naked realities, and 
call down the stars to sparkle upon the dust 
heaps of the actual. Hermione at first tried 
to make her husband see it with her eyes, 
live in it with her mind, enjoy it, or at least 
seem to enjoy it, with her heart. Did he not 
love her? But he did more: he looked up to 
her with reverence. In her love for him 
there was a yearning of worship, such as one 
gifted with the sense of the ideal is conscious 
of when he stands before one of the master- 
pieces of art, a perfect bronze or a supreme 
creation in marble. Something of what Her- 
mione had felt in past years when she looked 
at “The Listening Mercury,” or the statue 
of a youth from Hadrian’s villa in the Capi- 
toline Museum at Rome, she felt when she 
looked at Eric, but the breath of life in him 
increased instead of diminished her passion 
of admiration. 

This charm increased in Sicily. In Lon- 
don Erie Delarey had seemed a handsome 
youth with a delightfully fresh and almost 
woodland aspect that set him apart from the 
English people by whom he was surrounded. 
In Sicily he seemed at once to be in his right 
setting. He had said when he arrived that 
he felt as if he belonged to Sicily, and each 
day Sicily and he seemed to Hermione to be 
more dear to each other, more suited to each 
other. With a loving woman’s fondness, 
which breeds fancies deliciously absurd- 
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laughably touching, she thought of Sicily as 
having wanted this son of hers who was not 
in her bosom, as sinking into a golden calm 
of satisfaction now that he was there, 
hearing her Pastorale, wandering upon her 
mountainsides, filling his nostrils with the 
scent of her orange blossoms, swimming 
through the liquid silver of her cherishing 
seas. 

“T think Sicily’s very glad that you are 
here,” she said to him on one morning of 
peculiar radiance, when there was a freshness 
as of the world’s first day in the air, and the 
shining on the sea was as the shining that 
came in answer to the words, “ Let there be 
light !” 

In her worship, however, Hermione was 
not wholly blind. Because of the wakefulness 
of her powerful heart her powerful mind did 
not cease to be busy, but its work was supple- 
mentary to the work of her heart. She had 
realized in London that the man she loved 
was not a clever man, that there was nothing 
remarkable in his intellect. In Sicily she 
did not cease from realizing this, but she 
felt about it differently. In Sicily she actu- 
ally loved and rejoiced in Delarey’s mental 
shortcomings because they seemed to make 
for freshness, for boyishness, to link him 
more closely with the spring in their Eden. 

Soon she knew that when she had sat alone 
on the terrace seat, and seen the dancers 
losing all thought of time and the hour in 
the joy of their moving bodies, while hers was 
still, the scene had been prophetic. In that 
moment Eric had instinctively taken his 
place in the masque of the spring, and she 
hers. Their bodies had uttered their minds. 
She was the passionate watcher, but he was 
the passionate performer. Therefore she was 
his audience. She had travelled out to be in 
Sicily, but he, without knowing it, had trav- 
elled out to be Sicily. 

There was a great difference between them, 
but, having realized it thoroughly, Hermione 
was able not to regret, but to delight in 
it. She did not wish to change her lover, and 
she soon understood that were Eric to see 
with her eyes, hear with her ears, and under- 
stand with her heart, he would be completely 
changed, and into something not natural, like 
a performing dog or a child prodigy, some- 
thing that rouses perhaps amazement com- 
bined too often with a faint disgust. 

And then she set herself to watch her 
Sicilian, as she loved to call him, enjoying the 
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spring in Sicily in his own 
way, dancing the tarantella 
with surely the spirit of 
eternal youth. He had, 
she thought, heard the call 
of the blood and responded 
to it fully and openly, fear- 
less and unashamed. 

The strain of Sicilian 
blood that was in him 
worked in him curiously, 
making her sometimes mar- 
vel at the mysterious power 
of race, at the stubborn and 
almost tyrannical domina- 
tion some dead have over 
some living, those who are 
dust those who are 
quick with animation and 
passion. Everything that 
was connected with Sicily 
and with Sicilian life not 
only reached his senses and 
sank easily into his heart, 
but to rouse 
his mind to an activity that 
astonished her. In con- 
with Sicily he 
showed a swiftness, almost 
a cleverness, she never 
noted in him when things 
Sicilian were not in ques- 
tion. 

For instance, like most 
Englishmen, Erie had no 
great talent for languages. 
He spoke French fairly 
well, having had a French 
nurse when he was a child, 
and his mother had taught 


over 


seemed also 


nection 


him a little Italian. But ue LOOKED DOWN 
till now he had never 
had any desire to be proficient in any 


language except his own. Hermione, on the 
other hand, was gifted as a linguist, loving 
languages and learning them easily. Yet 
Eric picked up—in his case the expression, 
usually ridiculous, was absolutely applicable— 
Sicilian with a readiness that seemed to 
Hermione almost miraculous. He showed no 
delight in the musical beauty of Italian. 
What he wanted, and what his mind—or was 
it rather what his ears and his tongue and 
his lips?—took and held and revelled in 
was the Sicilian dialect spoken by Luecrezia 
and Gaspare when they were together, 
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LIGHT IN THE HOUSE OF THE SIRENS. 
spoken by the peasants of Biondino and 
of the mountains. To Hermione Gaspare 
had always talked Italian, incorrect, but still 
Italian, and she spoke no dialect, although 
she could often guess at what the Sicilians 
meant when they addressed her in their 
vigorous but uncouth jargon, different from 
Italian almost as Gaelic is from English. 
But Eric very soon began to speak a few 
words of Sicilian. Hermione laughed at him 
and discouraged him jokingly, telling him 
that he must learn Italian thoroughly, the 
language of love, the most melodious language 
in the world, 
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“Ttalian!” he said. “ What’s the use of 


it? I want to talk to the people. A gram- 
mar! J won’t open it. Gaspare’s my pro- 
fessor. Gaspare! Gaspare!” 


Gaspare came rushing, bareheaded, to them 
in the sun. 

“The signora says I’m to learn Italian, but 
I say that I’ve Sicilian blood in my veins and 
must talk as you do.” 

“But I, signore, can speak Italian!” said 
Gaspare, with twinkling pride. 

“As a bear dances. No, professore, you 
and I, we’ll be good patriots. We'll speak in 
our mother tongue. You rascal, you know 
we've begun already.” And looking mis- 
chievously at Hermione, he began to sing, in 
in a loud, warm voice, 


“Cu Gabbi e Jochi e Parti e Mascarati, 
Si fa lu giubileu universali— 
Tiripi-tumpiti, tumpiti, tumpiti, 
Milli cardubuli ’n culu ti puncinu! 


”” 


Gaspare burst into a roar of delighted 
laughter. 

“Tt’s the tarantella over again,” Hermione 
said» “ You’re a hopeless Sicilian. -I give 
you up.” 

That same day she said to him, “ You love 
the peasants, don’t you, Eric?” 

“Yes. Are you surprised ?” 

“No; at least I’m not surprised at your 
loving them.” ; 

“Well then, Hermione?” B 2 

a Perhaps a little at the way om lowe 
them.” 

“What way’s that ?”’ 

“ Almost as they love one another—that’s 
to say, when they love one another at all. 
Gaspare, now. I believe you feel more as 
if he were a young brother of yours than as 
if he were your servant.” 

“Perhaps Ido. Gaspare is terribile, a regu- 
lar donna* of a boy in spite of all his mis- 
chief and fun. You should hear him talk of 
you. He’d die for his padrona.” 

“T believe he would. In love, the love 
that means being in love, I think Sicilians, 
though tremendously jealous, are very fickle; 
but if they take a devotion to any one, with- 
out being in love, they’re rocks. It’s a 
splendid quality.” 

“Tf they’ve got faults, I love their faults,” 
he said. “They’re a lovable race.” 


* The Sicilians use the word “donna” to ex- 
press the meaning we convey by the word 
“ trump.” 
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“Praising yourself!” she said, laughing at 
him, but with tender eyes. 

“ Myself?” 

“ Never mind. What is it, Gaspare?” 

Gaspare had come upon the terrace, his 
eyes shining with happiness and a box under 
his arm. 

“The signore knows.” 

“ Revolver practice,” said Eric. “I prom- 
ised him he should have a try to-day. We're 
going to a place close by on the mountain.” 

They went off together, climbing swiftly 
upward into the heart of the gold, and sing- 
ing as they went. 

Lucrezia came to her round the angle of 
the cottage, knowing she was alone. Lu- 
crezia was mending a hole in a sock for Gas- 
pare. 

“Ts it a big hole, Lucrezia?” said Hermi- 
one, smiling at her. 

“Si, signora.” Lucrezia put her thumb 
through it, holding it up on her fist. “ Gas- 
pare’s holes are always big.” She spoke as if 
in praise. “Gaspare is strong,” she added. 
“But Sebastiano is stronger.” As she said 
the last words a dreamy look came into her 
round face and she dropped the hand that 
held the stocking into her lap. “ Sebastiano 
is hard like the rocks, signora.” 

“ Hard-hearted, Lucrezia ?”’ 

Lucrezia said nothing. 

“You like Sebastiano, Lucrezia?” 

Lucrezia reddened under her brown skin. 
“ Si, signora.” 

“So do I. He’s always been a good friend 
of mine.” 

Luecrezia shifted along the seat until she 
was nearly opposite to where Hermione was 
sitting. 

“ How old is he?” 

“ Twenty-five, signora.” 

“T suppose he will be marrying soon, won’t 
he? The men all marry young round about 
Biondino.” 

Lucrezia began to darn. 

“His father, Chinetti Urbano, wishes him 
to marry at once. It is better for a man.” 

“You understand men, Lucrezia?”’ 

“Si, signora, They are all alike.” 


“ And what are they like?” 

“Oh, signora, you know as well as I do. 
They must have their own way and we must 
not think to have ours. They must roam 
where they like, love where they choose, day 
or night, and we must sit in the doorway and 
get to bed at dark, and not bother where 
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they’ve been or what they’ve done. They say 
we’ve no right, except one or two. There’s 
Franecseo, to be sure. He’s a lamb with 
Maria. She can sit with her face to the 
street. But she wouldn’t sit any other way, 
and he knows it. But the rest! Eh gia!” 

“You don’t think much of men, Lu- 
crezia !” 

“Qh, signora, they’re just as God made 
them. They can’t help it any more than we 
can help—” 

She stopped and pursed her lips suddenly, 
as if checking some words that were almost 
on them. 

“Lucrezia, come here and sit by me.” 

Lucrezia looked up with a sort of doubtful 
pleasure and surprise. 

“ Signora ?” 

“ Come here.” 

Lucrezia got up and came slowly to the 
seat by the ravine. Hermione took her hand. 

“You like Sebastiano very much, don’t 
you?” 

Lucrezia hung her head. 

“Si, signora,” she whispered. 

“Do you think he’d be good to a woman if 
she loved him?’ 

“T shouldn’t care, Bad or good, ’d—I’d—” 

Suddenly, with a sort of childish violence, 
she put her two hands on Hermione’s arms. 

“T want Sebastiano, signora, I want him!” 
she cried. “I’ve prayed to the Madonna della 
Rocca to give him to me; all last year I’ve 
prayed, and this. D’you think the Madonna’s 
going to do it? Do you? Do you?” 

Heat came out of her two hands and heat 
flashed in her eyes. Her broad bosom heaved, 
and her lips, still parted when she had done 
speaking, seemed to interrogate Hermione 
fiercely in the silence. Before Hermione 
could reply two sounds came to them—from 
below in the ravine the distant drone of the 
ceramalla, from above on the mountain top 
the dry crack of a pistol-shot. 

Swiftly Lucrezia turned and looked down- 
ward, but Hermione looked upward. 

“Tt’s Sebastiano, signora.” 

The ceramalla droned on, moving slowly 
with its player on the hidden path beneath 
the olive-trees. 

“Go down and meet him, Lucrezia.” 

“ May I, may I really, signora?” 

“Yes; go quickly.” 

Lucrezia bent down and kissed her pa- 
drona’s hand. Then she went out from the 
awning into the glare of the sunshine, passed 
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through the ruined archway, and disappeared 
among the rocks. She had gone to her music. 
Hermione stayed to listen to hers, the crack 
of the pistol up there near the blue sky. 
Sebastiano was playing the tune she loved, 
the Pastorale, but to-day she did not heed 
it. Indeed, now that she was left alone, she 


was not conscious that she heard it. Her 
heart was on the hill top near the blue. 
“Signora! Signora!” 
A lusty voice came to her from below. 
CHAPTER VI 
Lu- 


crezia’s waist as Hermione came down 
to the terrace, and said: 

“Buona sera, signora. Is the signore com- 
ing down yet?” He flung out his arm towards 
the mountain. 

“T don’t know, Sebastiano. Why?’ 

“T’ve come with a message for him.” 

“Not for Lucrezia?”’ 

Sebastiano laughed boldly, but Lucrezia, 
blushing red, disappeared into the kitchen. 

“Do you want Lucrezia for your wife?” 
Hermione said. 

“Well, signora, I’m strong. A stick or a 
knife in my hand and no man can touch me. 
And I can play better even than the men 
from Bronte on the ceramalla. You’ve heard 
me. Lucrezia knows I can have any girl I 
like.” 

There was a simplicity in his immense su- 
periority to women that robbed it of offensive- 
ness and almost made Hermione laugh. In 
it, too, she felt the touch of the East. Arabs 
had been in Sicily and left their traces there, 
not only in the buildings of Sicily, but in 
its people’s songs and in the treatment of the 
women by the men. 

“And are you going to choose Lucrezia?” 
she asked, gravely. 

“Signora, I wasn’t sure. 
had a letter from Messina. They want me 
there. I’ve got a job that ’1l pay me well to 
go to the Lipari Islands with a cargo of 
lemons.” 

“ Are you a sailor too?” 

“ Signora, I can do anything.” 

“ And will you be long away?” 

“Who knows, signora? But I told Lu- 
crezia to-day, and when she cried I told her 
something else. We are promised.” 

“T am glad,” Hermione said, holding out 
her hand to him. 


G cresa' ni took his arm from 


- 
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He took it in an iron grip. 

“Be very good to her when you’re mar- 
ried, won’t you?” 

“Qh, she’ll be all right with me,” he 
answered, carelessly. “And I won’t give 
her the slap in the face on the wedding- 
day.” 

There was a shrill cry from the mountain, 
and Erie and Gaspare came leaping down, 
scattering the stones, the revolvers still in 
their hands. 

“ Look, signora, look!” cried Gaspare, pull- 
ing a sheet of paper from his pocket and 
holding it proudly up. “Do you see the 


holes? One, two, three—”’ He began to 
count. “And I made five. Didn’t I, sig- 
nore ?”’ 


“You’re a dead shot, Gasparino.” 

“ Sebastiano’s got a message for you,” Her- 
mione said. 

“What’s the message, Sebastiano?” asked 
Eric, in his stumbling Sicilian-Italian that 
was very imperfect, but that, nevertheless, 
had already the true accent of the peasants 
about Biondino. 

“Signore, there will be a moon to-night.” 

“Gia. Lo so.” 

“ Are you sleepy, signorino?”’ 

He touched his eyes with his sinewy hands 
and made his face look drowsy. Eric laughed. 

“No.” 

“ Are you afraid of being naked in the sea 
at night? But you need not enter it. Are 
you afraid of sleeping at dawn in a cave upon 
the sands?” 

“What is it all?” asked Eric. 
I understand you best.” 

“TI know,” said Gaspare, joyously. “It’s 
the fishing. Nito has sent. I told him to. 
Is it Nito, Sebastiano?” 

Sebastiano nodded. Gaspare turned eagerly 
to Eric. 

“Oh, signore, you must come.” 

“Where? In a boat?” 

“No. We go down to the shore, to Isola 
Bella. We take food, wine, and a net.” 

He explained with gathering excitement 
and persuasiveness, talking to his master as 
much by gesture as by the words that Eric 
could only partially understand. 

“The sea is calm. Nito has the net. He 
has asked for me. Hasn’t Nito asked for me, 
Sebastiano ?” 


“ Gaspare, 
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Here Gaspare made a grimace at Sebas- 
tiano, who answered, calmly, “ Yes, he has 
asked for you to come with the padrone.” 

“T knew it. Then I shall undress. I shall 
take one end of the net while Nito holds the 
other, and I shall go out into the sea. 
We fish all along the shore from Isola 
Bella round by the point there, where there’s 
the Casa delle Sirene, and to the caves be- 
yond the Caffé Berardi, and when we’ve got 
enough—many fish—at dawn we sleep on the 
sand, And when the sun is up Carmela will 
take the fish and make a frittura, and we all 
eat it and drink more wine, and then—” 

“And then—you’re ready for the Campo 
Santo?” said Hermione. 

“No, signora. Then we will dance the 
tarantella and come home up the mountain 
singing ‘O sole mio!’” 

Hermione began to laugh unrestrainedly. 
Gaspare by his voice, his face, his gestures, 
had made them assist at a veritable orgy of 
labor, feasting, sleep, and mirth, all mingled 
in a revel. 

“ Signora!” he cried, staring as if ready to 
be offended. 

Then he looked at Eric, who was laughing 
too, threw himself back against the wall, 
opened his mouth, and joined in with all his 
heart. But suddenly he stopped. His face 
changed, became very serious. 

“T may go, signora?” he asked. “No one 
ean fish as I can. The others will not go in 
far, and they soon get cold and want to 
put on their clothes. And the padrone. I 
must take care of the padrone. Guglielmo, 
the contadino, will sleep in the house, I know. 
Shall I call him? Guglielmo! Guglielmo!” 

He vanished like a flash, they scarcely knew 
in what direction. 

“He’s alive!” exclaimed Eric. “ By Jove! 
he’s alive, that boy! Glorious, glorious life! 
Oh, there’s something here that—” 

He broke off, looked down at the broad sea 
shimmering in the sun, then said, 

“ Sun, sea, the music, the people, the liberty 
—it goes to my head, it intoxicates me!” 

“You'll go to-night?” she said. 

“D’you mind if I do?” 


“Mind? No. I want you to go. I want 


you to revel in this happy time, this splendid, 
innocent, golden time.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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4—Che French Perinds 


ILLUSTRATED 


TASTE for French furniture is one 
A which may be indulged in and culti- 

vated only by those with a generous 
income, and the generous income must in 
turn be safeguarded by artistic knowledge 
and discrimination. Nothing is more beau- 
tiful than some of the masterpieces of French 
cabinet-work, and nothing, alas, is more abso- 
lutely deplorable than some of the examples 
of French taste running riot in complicated 
mazes of rococo and in bewildering combina- 
tions of convex and concave curves. Not 
only the cheap modern imitations are to be 
condemned with their brilliant showing of 
French gilt, their so-called hand - painted 
panels 4 la Vernis Martin, and their poor pro- 
portions and mingling of periods in design, 
but the original models, alas, many of them, 
are open to criticism with their lavish display 
of inexplainable ornament and curves which 
amount almost to contortions. Since two of 
the principal laws of good artistic work, the 
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law of proportion and the law of simplicity, 
were so freely and frankly broken by the de- 
signers and cabinet-makers of that time in 
order to please their royal patrons, it is not 
surprising that with a knowledge of the popu- 
lar weakness for elaboration and brilliant 
colors, the commercial mind to-day should 
seize upon these models for copying, realizing 
only too well a promising means of conceal- 
ing poor construction with ornament and of 
substituting quantity for quality. Nothing 
is cheaper than poor ornament, and nothing 
is more expensive than perfect simplicity. 
In French furniture, particularly, one must 
consider very carefully not only the general 
construction and proportions, and the beauty 
and purity of the design, but the perfection 
of the carving, of which there is generally 
so much, and the softness and beauty of the 
finish. The most desirable pieces of gilt fur- 
niture are made of walnut, birch, or ma- 
hogany, hand-carved, and gilded with gold- 
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leaf, and it is questionable whether any but 
those finished in this way are in good taste. 
The French shapes are frequently used now 
with mahogany or walnut frames, and backs, 
seats, and armns upholstered with tapestry or 





THE ROCOCO STYLE OF THE TIME OF 
satin damask. If the proportions are good, 
and the ornament restrained and hand- 
earved, the results are very satisfactory. 
Some of the most beautiful pieces are of 
Circassian walnut touched up with gilt or 
overlaid with bits of carved bronze, some 
with upholstered seats, and others with cane 
seats. 

It is necessary to know the principal char- 
acteristics of the French periods in order to 
carry out harmonious schemes of decoration 
in those periods, for French furniture re- 
quires a French background and surround- 
ings—Louis XVL., a Louis XVI. background, 
Empire, an Empire background, ete.—with 
more uncompromising insistence than that 
of any other nationality. 

The period of Louis XIII., corresponding 
with the Jacobean period in England, fur- 
nishes us with some suggestions for libraries 
and dining-rooms, as does the Jacobean 
period, and the characteristics are somewhat 
similar—walls hung with tapestries, beamed 


ceilings, casement windows with small panes 
of glass and heavy shutters, tiled or hard- 
wood floors, massive carved fireplaces, amd 
equally massive furniture all in dark rich 
oak or walnut. The Cromwellian chair with 
its high seat, turned legs, 
heavy stretchers, and seat 
and back upholstered in 
leather or tapestry fast- 
ened on with large brass 
nails, was characteristic of 
this period. All the fur- 
niture was massive, with 
flat bulb feet and thick 
heavy swags, cornucopias, 
vases, and cherubs for or- 
nament. Curtains, hang- 
ings, and table-covers of 


satin damask, tapestry, 
and velvet embroidered 
with gold and _ trimmed 


with gold fringes, added a 
touch of richness and 
magnificence which kept 
the interiors from appear- 
ing dark and cold. 

Louis XIV., “le roi 
magnifique,” was anxious 
to make all of his sur- 
roundings as showily mag- 
nificent as possible. He 


LOUIS XV. established the well-known 
“Manufacture des Gobe- 
lins” under the artist le Brun, where the 


most beautiful tapestries were woven, and 
the most wonderful pieces of cabinet-work 
and goldsmithery were made. Le Brun had 
entire control of all artistic industries. His 
taste was brilliant, and he was as fond of 
dazzling effects as his master. The result 
was a complete change in all the interior 
decoration in Paris, even in the modest 
homes of the poorer classes. The carved and 
gilded furniture which we invariably associ- 
ate with the French periods became very 
popular. Instead of tapestried walls and 
dark carved woodwork, there were painted 
and gilded panels with mantels of red, green, 
or white marble, and ceilings divided into 
compartments, either gilded or painted to 
harmonize with the coloring of the hangings. 
There were inlaid wood floors and Aubusson 
rugs and tapestries, both rugs and tapestries 
much lighter and brighter in color and tone 
than in the preceding reign. Curtains of 
rich damask, velvet, or tapestry, with or with- 
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out lambrequins, hung from carved cornices. 
There were also additional inner curtains of 
white muslin or silk. 

A characteristic chair has a square uphol- 
stered back, partly upholstered arms ending 
in heavy gilt acanthus-leaf scrolls, tapering 
gilt legs with four faces and heavy stretchers 
supporting the legs crossed in the form of 


an X. The upholstery is generally of tapes- 
try. The detail of the carving is invariably 


heavy. Acanthus leaves, swags of fruit, and 
festoons of flowers all have this characteris- 
tic so different from the periods to come. 
There is a combination of the curve and the 
straight line in the decorations, giving a 
feeling of strength and solidity which is not 
found in the style of Louis Quinze. The 
ornament is profuse, if heavy, and the entire 
effect is suited to a formal, stately drawing- 
room, These models are frequently seen in 
but not as frequently as 
those of the following periods. In many 
eases the ornament seems too heavy, so that 
the furniture is clumsy in effect. The tables 
had the same tapering leg and heavy stretch- 
ers as the chairs. The tops were of marble 
and uncovered. A Louis XIII. table was al- 
most invariably covered with a heavy fringed 
damask or tapestry cover 
like the curtains. 

The favorite French 
period for modern adap- 
tation is that of Louis 
Quinze. This is_ the 
period first and foremost 
of the curve and of the 
The _ straight 
line was dropped entirely, 
both in ornament and in 
construction. There were 


the shops now, 


rococo, 


no straight lines any- 
where. Curves turned 
both in and out. Every- 


thing waved and in every 
possible place there were 
varieties of the rococo or 
shell ornament with fes- 
toons of flowers and 
dainty curling acanthus 
leaves. The colors were A 
light, bright, and gay. 

Everything was lacquered, painted, or gilded. 
The entire effect was fantastic. Through the 
Eastern influence Chinese details were intro- 
duced into the designs. Small monkeys 
swung gayly from festoons or perched upon 
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shells and acanthus leaves. The Vernis- 
Martin was discovered or rather adapted 
from the Chinese lacquer. Vernis-Martin 
is a varnish over which hand-paintings may 
be made. Its name is derived from the man 
who discovered it, Sieur Simon Martin. 
Consequently the pieces of furniture adorned 
with hand-painted panels have come to be 
known as Vernis-Martin pieces. We find some 
fairly good copies of this work, but more ex- 
tremely poor ones. The subjects were usually 
from Watteau or Boucher. Boulle-work, 
named after André Boulle, was introduced in 
the period preceding this, but was highly de- 
veloped in this period. It is a kind of mar- 
quetry consisting of an overlay of tortoise 
shell and copper, the two fastened together 
in sheets and alternating in the design, in 
places the tortoise shell cut out and the 
copper forming the background, and in other 
places the copper cut away. The copper is 
then etched and the entire effect is very beau- 
tiful. One finds most exquisite pieces of 
marquetry in Circassian walnut, violet wood 
and mahogany dating from this period, many 
of them with an overlay of exquisite design 
in gilt bronze. The original pieces by the 
masters of that time are worth from ten to 


CONSOLE TABLE AND CHAIR 

thirty thousand dollars at present. Most of 
them are held by the museums. Unfortu- 
nately at the time of the revolution many of 
the most beautiful pieces of cabinet-work 


were destroyed. A cabinet in marquetry and 
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overlaid bronze made in Paris by good mod- 
ern workmen is worth about five hundred 
dollars. This marquetry-work continued 
through all the French periods in different 
degrees of beauty, changing its form with 
the fashion of the period. The marquetry 
with the chased bronze mountings and orna- 
mentation was conspicuous in the periods to 
come, the Louis Seize and the Empire. 

An attractive little reception-room fur- 
nished in the style of Louis Quinze has pan- 
elled walls, the panels outlined with gilt 
rococo and filled with Marie Antoinette silk, 
a flowered design in old-rose and green on 
an écru ground. The ceiling is painted with 
a crowd of swirling cupids after a design 
of Boucher’s. The festooned curtains are 
of the same material as the wall covering, 
with inner draperies of white lace, and the 
furniture, chairs, sofa, console-table, and 
piano are all in gilt rococo, the chairs and 
sofa covered with the same silk, and the 
panels in the piano painted in the Vernis 
Martin finish with dancing cupids resembling 
those on the ceiling. Great restraint is 
shown in the rococo effects, and the shapes 
of the furniture are very graceful. The ef- 
fect is charming for the formal purpose for 
which it is intended. The cost of such a 
room complete is difficult to estimate, but a 
small set of the furniture consisting of one 
small sofa and two armchairs similar to 
these costs about four hundred dollars. A 
Louis Quinze set composed of the same num- 
ber of pieces in Circassian walnut and cane 
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costs about two hundred dollars. Gilt tables 
of that period with marble tops range from 
one hundred dollars up, and a single straight 
chair from fifty dollars up. 

Following the excessive use of the curve, 
came the reaction toward the straight line 
which characterizes the Louis XVI. period. 
The straight line is seen everywhere, in the 
construction of the chairs, tables, sofas, in 
their ornamentation, and in the decoration 
of the walls themselves. 

A Louis XVI. drawing-room has its walls 
divided up into panels by pilasters with 
carved and gilded capitals. A frieze in low 
relief is carved and gilded also. The ceiling 
is painted in delicate colors. The panels 
may be plain white or delicately tinted, with 
or without panelling. There are innumerable 
large mirrors, one invariably over a console- 
table with a large vase upon the table. An 
Aubusson rug covers the floor in delicate 
tones of gray, blue, and pink. The furniture 
is gilded in dull antique tone and covered 
with Aubusson tapestry. 

A fascinating boudoir is an octagonal- 
shaped room, the walls completely covered 
with Nile-green satin embroidered with 
baskets of flowers, shepherdess hats, and 
bows and arrows in old rose and écru. The 
furniture is painted green, touched up with 
dull gold and upholstered in the embroidered 
green satin. 

The characteristics of the Louis XVI. 
period are first the straight line, which is 
very noticeable in the square upholstered 
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backs of the chairs and in the legs of both the 
chairs and the tables. The legs are delicate- 
ly fluted, tapering from a square at the top, 
which is usually ornamented with a rosette, 
to a plain round foot. The frame surround- 
ing the back of the chair frequently consists 
of delicate flutings wound about with a ribbon, 
with squares at the corners similar to those 
at the tops of the legs, and a design of cross- 
ed quivers and arrows with a delicate wreath 
of roses at the centre of the back. The 
tapestry covering the back and seat «may 
have a design of a basket of flowers or possi- 
bly a shepherdess hat and crook. If of 
silk or satin there may be a waving stripe 
overlaid wiith bunches of flowers, or possibly 
medallions containing baskets of flowers with 
bows of ribbon and long floating ends at the 
top. The oval medallion, the bows of ribbon, 
the stripe, and the shepherdess hat, basket, 
and crook, the archer’s bow and arrows, and 
innumerable wreaths and garlands of flowers 
are all strongly characteristic and easily 
mark this period. 
led by its gay mistress, Marie Antoinette, 
to nature and all that was pastoral, the arti- 
ficial playing of the part of shepherdess, 
dairy maid, or archer, at Le Petit Trianon, 
gave the suggestions for these details of or- 
nament. The entire back of one small chair 
consists of a conventionalized quiver full of 
arrows. The colors are still light and deli- 
cate. In many of the pieces of marquetry 
oval medallions of Sévres china are inserted 
with dainty pastoral scenes in blues and 
pinks upon them. The style is much more 
dignified and far more beautiful than the 
tortuous curve of the period preceding it. 
Bedroom sets in mahogany, walnut, and ma- 
ple are frequently modelled upon it, as they 
are upon the rococo of Louis Quinze. 

The Empire period following closely upon 
this has furnished not only us, but our an- 
cestors, with many models, for there was an 
English Empire period as well as a French 
Empire period. All the furniture remotely 
suggesting royalty or aristocracy was sacri- 
ficed in the Reign of Terror. Desirous of 
forming a republic after the manner of 
Cesar, they resorted to Roman and Greek 
motives for their decorations. Symbols of 
liberty, equality, etc., were mingled with 
classical details. The gilt furniture was 
given up entirely. Most of the pieces were 
of solid mahogany relieved by ornaments of 
gilt bronze. There were gilt heads of 
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sphinxes, swans, and tigers serving the pur- 
pose of arms for the chairs or adorning the 
legs of tables. Allegorical figures surmount- 
ed cabinets. The characteristic shape of 
chair and sofa backs was the scroll. Many 
of the chair backs were solid, curving around 
in a semicircle and adorned with bronze 
heads and ornaments. Gilt wreaths, torches, 
and racing-chariots brightened up mahogany 
and walnut. The wreath, the torch, and the 
letter N were used as motives for textile de- 
sign. The colors were always strong, red, 
green, blue, or yellow, relieved by gold. The 
effect was cold, severe, and formal, while the 
furniture was heavy and oftentimes clumsy, 
especially in the late Empire. The color 
effects were crude. 

Much of our cheaper furniture in stained 
mahogany, oak, birch, and maple follows the 
models of the Louis XV., Louis XVL, and 
Empire periods. Some is good, while some is 
very bad. One can only lay down the rules 
which govern us in the selection of all fur- 
niture, that it should be simple, perfectly con- 
structed, and of good proportion and design. 
The Louis XIV. and Empire designs are in- 
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CARVED GILT. 
clined to be clumsy and heavy. The Louis 
XV. designs are tortuous, ungraceful, and 
overloaded with ornament, while the Louis 
XVI. designs are frequently too thin and 
unsubstantial in appearance. 
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BY FLORA MeDoRALD THOMPSOR 


Panis, March 1, 1906. 

HAVE lately appeared on the stage of the 
| Opéra in Paris. In telling the whole 

story, let me, in justice to myself, hasten 
to say that I did not sing on the stage of the 
Opéra; I had the good fortune simply to ap- 
pear there in the réle of chaperon to an 
American girl for whom I had secured an 
audition before the director. 

In spite of the heavy, not to say solemn, 
role of chaperon which I was fulfilling, it 
was with lively sensations of doing the 
unusual, that in company with my charge I 
drove up to the rear entrance of the Opéra 
and entered by the stage door. What if the 
public, beholding me in passing, should mis- 
take me for a queen of song? It was late in 
the afternoon. Inside the famous old temple 
of music, the light was just the dim and 
holy sort of shadowiness which seemed prop- 
erly to obscure the Olympian heights to 
which we had been bidden. We mounted 
three flights of stairs and traversed long, 
meandering corridors, the floors of which 
have done such long service that they shook 
beneath our tread, though we stepped softly 
as became mere mortals walking in the realm 
of stars. Finally we were halted by a young 
man appearing at the door of a cozy office, 
who demanded to know where we were going. 
With due deference—this was probably 
Ganymede tailorized and modernized—I ex- 
plained that we were going on the stage; 
that I had brought this young lady to sing 
before the director of the Opéra, as he had 
graciously accorded me permission to do. If 
we had expected our approach to Jove to be 
hailed with trumpets, behold how foolish we 
had been. The young man, after the first 
glance at us, looked over our heads in a bored 
fashion, and bade us enter his office; he 
wished to inscribe the name of my protégée 
upon his books. While we waited for this 
operation, there floated in from some mys- 
terious abode beyond, a beautiful creature, 
with glittering hair, exquisite coloring, in a 
truly ravishing toilette which a marvellously 
simple hat and luxurious furs completed. 
Evidently we were penetrating the world of 
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stars, and, alas! what an effect it was having 
on the appearance of my protégée! Poor girl! 
Thirty years old if she is a day, good, pa- 
tient, earnest, hard-working, my protégée was 
dressed in her very best—her Sunday best— 
for this occasion, and she had not seemed to 
look so bad nor so old before. But seen in 
contrast with this star, how plain, dull, ugly, 
stupid even, she looked! All her virtues were 
lost to sight. The young man appeared to 
avoid looking at her as if the spectacle hurt 
his eyes, and it was with a gesture that I 
found not half encouraging that he wafted 
us on in the direction of the stage. 

The vastness of the stage of the Opéra is 
such that the auditorium seen from it ap- 


.pears by comparison of small dimensions. 


Workmen were shifting scenery on the staze 
behind a dropped curtain about twenty feet 
from the darkened foot-lamps. In front of 
this curtain was a piano lighted by a single 
candle; a few straggling gas-jets flickered 
feebly in the ceiling high overhead; beyond 
the orchestra space, the house, draped in 
brown holland, was obseured by dust an] 
gloom. 

My protégée and I were soon joined on the 
stage by a privileged few who also had come 
for an audition—a simple, fat, German girl, 
conducted by a dumpy, pot-au-feu mother; a 
French girl, a nondescript daughter of the 
“little rich,” also accompanied by her 
mother; an American girl shining with the 
pale lustre of the Milky Way, exhibiting 
some of the effects of a star from having al- 
ready made a début in opera in the provinces. 
There were men, too, who had come to sing. 
One wore his hair long, his overcoat longer, 
and he walked with a histrionic stride, look- 
ing like Hamlet gone astray in opera. An- 
other was a young, a pampered child of for- 
tune worrying his fond parents, no doubt, 
because he had taken to music as a career 
rather than to law or the army. He was ac- 


companied by two women—stars of the first 
magnitude one would say, they were so large 
and so brilliant by reason of their magnifi- 
cent attire, their wealth of coloring, and they 
were treated with so much distinguished con- 
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sideration by two officials belonging to the 
administration of the Opéra, who posted 
themselves in the wings for the audition. 
One of these officials was a rare study in ugli- 
ness—a thick body topped by a gross head, 
with scarcely the formality of a neck be- 
tween; the face red, thick-skinned; swim- 
ming, fishy eyes disputing with heavy purple 
lips the claim to be the clou of his offensive- 
ness. Just beyond the orchestra space, the 
director had taken a seat, accompanied by a 
woman beautiful, splendidly apparelled—an- 
other star, a famous one. 

My protégée was the first to be called. In 
her poor Sunday clothes, so respectable and 
oh! so dull, she took the centre of the stage 
and began singing, a man at the piano ac- 
companying her. There she stood in all her 
physical unattractiveness, in all her virtue, 
the song she was pouring forth representing 
the unflagging effort of the best years of her 
life, a million sacrifices on her part and the 
part of her family. She did not see the 
blackness of the shadows into which she was 
singing; her heart was in her song just as 
it had been in her grim labors all the years 
past, and her hope was looking to the great 
arbiter of many singers’ destinies—the di- 
rector of the Opéra, who was listening to her 
there in the shadows. What if she should 
please him? What if she should stand there 
again and sing, the house ablaze with light, 
alive with the gay world, the musical world 
of Paris, herself transformed, a star? 

Searcely had she begun singing when the 
gros monsieur of the administration in the 
wings, shrugging his bulky shoulders, said to 
his confrére, “ Pas joli” (“Not pretty”). 
“Pas jeune, non plus” (“Not young, 
either”). The other responded, but they con- 
tinued to listen attentively. The girl went 
on, and suddenly in the midst of her singing, 
in the fulness of her impassioned. expression 
of the very best that was in her, the piano 
stopped. The director had given a little sign. 
“ Merci, mademoiselle,” he said to her, and 
that was all. With the unspent force of her 
song, of her hope, still filling her throat, and 
her dream, unfinished, crowding back upon 
her brain, it was enough and that was the 
end. 

We stayed to listen to all who had come for 
an audition. One girl the director interrupt- 
ed almost immediately, telling her frankly 
but tenderly (she was very young and rather 
pretty) that she had no voice for opera. To 


the American girl of the Milky Way, he 
said, “ Ah! you have been working since the 
other time.” “ Have I improved?” she asked 
him, and he said that she had—a little. That 
was the nearest approach to a success that 
any one appeared to score. As finally we re- 
treated from the stage, retracing our steps 
through the long dark corridors and down 
the many stairs, the floor under us seemed 
even less secure, and the shadows encircling 
the Olympian heights from which we were 
descending were infinitely blacker than we 
had found them going up. The disappoint- 
ment consuming my poor protégée was tragic, 
viewed from the standpoint of the knowledge 
I have of her whole situation in life; it en- 
dures, one among a multitude of little trage- 
dies of which her life is composed. She was 
not so foolish as to expect an engagement for 
the Opéra on the spot that afternoon; she 
had only hoped that the director would be 
pleased with her, and that he would express 
his approval in some way formal and decisive 
enough to aid her in getting an engagement 
to sing in the provinces. She has been study- 
ing music abroad five years. She is the idol 
of her family, plain, well-to-do people living 
out West in the United States, whose united 
ambition centres in seeing Lily an operatic 
star. To this end, being honest and not over- 
rich, they have sorely mutilated their home 
life, providing Lily with money and the com- 
panionship of some member of the family 
while pursuing her studies abroad. 

Like countless other American girls, Lily 
believes that to appear in opera abroad is ab- 
solutely indispensable to a musical success 
in the United States, and she has no hope, no 
intention of returning home until this is ac- 
complished, So she stays on here, consuming 
money, time, and all her every-day usefulness 
in the pursuit of her ambition—her ever-elu- 
sive art. She naturally loves domestic pur- 
suits. In the United States she has a more 
than comfortable home. The family is large, 
and they live in a roomy, cheerful house sur- 
rounded by a fine garden. In Paris, Lily 
lives in an impasse near the Conservatoire. 
A sale quartier, this impasse—narrow street 
or alley—is simply abominable. She has a 
furnished room in a dingy old house up five 
flights of stairs. To secure admission to her 
abode, one feels one’s way up the stairs 
and in the hallway halts in the blackness to 
call out her name, that the opening of her 
door may light one’s further progress. The 
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other locatatres have the same manner of 
receiving guests. It recalls some of the 
squalid habitations depicted by Balzac. Lily 
does most of her own cooking over an alco- 
hol-lamp in her room. 

To combat the physical and moral ills 
which the American girl student is bound to 
encounter in Paris, one thing is absolutely 
indispensable—money, more money, and still 
more money. An important fact bearing on 
this point is, ready means of self-help are not 
available to the girl student in Paris as they 
are in an American city. To piece out a 
small allowance by doing small paying 
labors, that does not enter into the scheme 
of life here. Yet the necessity of spending 
money remains irrevocable. One singing- 
teacher whose universal fame makes for the 
success of his pupils, asks for a lesson 200 
francs ($40) an hour. At this rate he makes 
a concession whereby a poor pupil may com- 
bine with three others and take a quarter of 
an hour’s lesson at a proportional price—$10 
for fifteen minutes, nearly a dollar a minute. 
This, so far as I know, is the maximum 
charge made for a singing lesson. From this 
the price descends on a seale which is roughly 
determined on the principle of taking the 
utmost that one can pay. When one’s music- 
al education is finished, money continues to 
be indispensable in securing an engagement 
to sing. I was told recently of an American 
girl having a contract to appear in opera in 
Italy. “How much will she earn?” I asked, 
innocently. “It is rather a question of how 
much more will she spend,” was the reply. 
To secure this contract, a wealthy woman 
educating the girl had paid for her 35,000 
frances ($7000). So enormous is the demand 
for opportunities to sing, that a manager is 
able to exact extravagant sums for merely 
putting a girl on his list of aspirants. I 
have known lately of one girl paying 2500 
francs, another 6000 frances, another 5000 
franes for a contract with a manager that in- 
sures nothing except that the man will try to 
secure her engagements to sing. 

The situation of the student of music in 
Paris would seem to be disheartening, did 
not an extenuating circumstance appear in 
connection with it which is perhaps too often 
disregarded by American girls seeking a 
musical education: It is possible to study 
music in the United States; a musical suc- 
cess at home is not necessarily measured by 
the time and money one has spent abroad. 
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There are great masters in Paris; there are 
traditions of art affecting one’s culture here 
which do not exist in Boston or Chicago. It 
is, however, at léast worth while to know ex- 
plicitly in advance the conditions which pre- 
vail abroad. The whole situation is admira- 
bly defined by an American woman who, long 
a resident of Paris, is at once an artist and a 
philanthropist who has put her genius, pa- 
tience, wealth, generously into the task of 
determining what is best for American girls 
possessed of an ambition to study abroad: 

“A foreign environment cannot do for an 
individual what it is not in the individual to 
do at home. When a girl has done everything 
that it is possible to do at home, when she 
knows all that it is possible for her to learn 
there, then only is it time to think about 
studying abroad, whereupon the question be- 
comes a mathematical one. Does she possess 
all that the experience will cost her?” 

Apropos of the principle here indicated, the 
American woman delights in repeating a 
story which a Louisiana girl studying in 
Paris tells of herself. 

When she was leaving home the girl trav- 
elled some distance by carriage, for she lives 
on a plantation many miles from a railtoad 
station. As she was rolling along leisurely 
in the old-fashioned family conveyance, her 
four large trunks following on a cart behind, 
she met a venerable colored woman who had 
been one of her grandfather’s slaves. 

“ Why, laws bless me, Miss Annie, where is 
you gwine wid all dem trunks, I’d like ter 
know ?” 

“T’m going to Paris, Aunt ’Liza.” 

“ Gwine ter Paris, is you? ‘Pears t’me like 
you was takin’ a mighty slow way o’ gettin’ 
thar. And what ever is you gwine to Paris 
for, honey ?”’ 

“T’m going there to finish my education.” 

“But what you want ter go so far for, 
chile? Yer ma ain’t never been to Paris, 
and she knows a heap o’ things, yer ma does. 
I reckon mebbe she even knows a heap 0’ 
things that she could teach you. ’Pears to 
me like I wouldn’t zo so far just to learn my 
education, honey; leastwise, I’d learn all my 
ma could teach me, fust.” 

The advantages of Paris are not to be 
underestimated whenever one would study 
music or any of the arts, but, after all, in 
every case, the solid basis of culture is the 
thorough mastery of the “heap o’ things” 
that one can learn near home. 














when Lent leaves us and spring comes 

in once more. The very fulness of the 
markets with their fresh vegetables and 
fruits suggests the idea of a little dinner or 
luncheon by way of expression of the glad- 
ness one cannot but feel. 

The two delicious things peculiar to April 
are brook trout and shad roe. Both of these 
are perfect in almost any way they are served, 
but there is a new method with each of them. 
The trout may be split open, laid in a roast- 
ing-pan, and lightly buttered; then they are 
to be quickly cooked 
under a cover for 
about fifteen minutes 
in a hot oven, or till 
the flesh shows that it 
is really done, but not 
browned. A cup of 
hot water mixed with 
a tablespoonful of but- 
ter, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, and a salt- 
spoonful of cayenne 
is to be kept hot and 
the fish basted three 
times as they cook. 
When done they are 
to be folded together 
again, the gravy well drained from them, and 
set to cool. A half box of gelatine is to be 
dissolved in a cup of cold water and a pint 
of clear veal or chicken stock, not too strong, 
heated. When it boils it is to be poured 
over the gelatine and seasoned, then stirred 
till clear and strained again through flannel. 
If the stock does not seem transparent when 
first put on, break up an egg shell and mix 
it with the unbeaten white, and stir it in 
and let it boil up for a moment; this clarifies 
it. Pour this over the fish after it becomes 
cool, and set it on ice. When firm turn out 
on a platter and garnish with watercress and 
lemon. It is best to use a very shallow pan 
in setting the aspic so the fish may be barely 
covered. 


Shad-roe croquettes are always better than 
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the same roe as it naturally comes. To make 
them take a cup of thin cream and thicken 
with a tablespoonful of flour and two of 
butter. Simmer the roes from two fish for 
fifteen minutes, remove the skin and mash 
carefully, so the eggs may not break. Take 
the sauce from the fire, beat in the yolks of 
two eggs, salt, cayenne, and a little lemon 
juice, and put back until it thickens; then 
add the roe and stir well; set away to grow 
perfectly cold; then mould into croquettes 
and dip each into fine crumbs, egg and crumbs 
again, and fry in deep fat. Sauce tartare 
may be passed with 
these, or they may be 
served alone, or cu- 
cumbers with * French 
dressing may accom- 
pany them. 

If meat is desired 
for an Easter meal, 
a crown roast of lamb 
is a good selection, 
since it is a spring 
dish. Instead of using 
the usual pease in the 
centre, try the newer 
plan of having small 
French fried potatoes, 
either white ones or 
sweet. If poultry is preferred to meat, get 
two young guinea-hens, cut them up and 
pan them in the oven, basting them well, 
and keeping them covered until the last ten 
minutes. Put a little pan gravy, unthick- 
ened, over the pieces in serving, and have 
currant jelly to pass with them. Or cut up 
tender chicken, dip the breast and second 
joints only into batter and fry brown, and 
serve with a rich cream sauce. It is best 
to remove the bones from the dark meat; 
if this is done and the drumsticks are tender 
and not too small, they may be used also. 

Mushrooms are delicious in the early 
spring. A most delightful new way of pre- 
paring them is this: Get very large ones and 
peel them. Arrange them on rounds of soft 
toast, stem side up, in a baking-dish, and 
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season them by sprinkling with a very little 
salt and white pepper. Simmer two sweet- 
breads till tender, take out all the membrane, 
and cut in small pieces. Make just enough 
white them—two _ table- 


sauce to moisten 





A DELICIOUS COLD ASPARAGUS 
Cook the mush- 
rooms fifteen minutes in a very hot oven and 
keep the dish covered tightly. Then take 
them out, pile the sweetbreads in them, a 
pyramid in each, and return to the oven for 
five minutes more. Lift each piece of, toast 
carefully with a pancake-turner, and lay it on 
a hot plate; serve immediately. 

Another spring dish is a combination of 
crab meat and mushrooms. To prepare it 
take a large cup of crab meat, tinned or 
fresh, and an equal amount of fresh 
mushrooms, peeled and cut into bits. 
Put a slice of onion, chopped very 
fine, into a saucepan, and cook with 
a tablespoonful of butter; just béfore 
it begins to brown add a tablespoon- 
ful of flour, and then a cup of cream, 
put in slowly as it is stirred. When 
smooth and thick add the mashed 
yolks of four hard-boiled eggs, salt, 
paprika, and lemon juice to taste, 
and then the crabs and mushrooms. 
When all is blended well and the 
mixture rather thick, fill the crab 
shells with it, cover the tops with fine crumbs 
and bits of butter, and just brown in a very 
hot oven. Serve with lemon quarters. 

As asparagus is decidedly a dish for Easter- 
time, it may be used in a very attractive 
salad. Boil one bunch, season and chill, 
while two large carrots are also boiled and 
seasoned. Out these latter into rings after 
scraping them, and put three or four stalks 
of asparagus into each ring. Serve very 
cold, with French dressing poured over, or 
pass mayonnaise. If the day is warm, it is 


spoonfuls will be enough. 


SALAD. 
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a good plan to prepare a large dish of scraped 
ice, and lay the salad on this. 

Another novel salad which uses the eggs 
so appropriate for Easter is called a crown 
salad. To make it, melt a tablespoonful of 
gelatine in cold water, and 
into this dip quarters of 
hard-boiled eggs; arrange 
them on a flat dish while 
wet, standing each one up 
near the next, but not 
touching it, in a circle. 
Let this stand some hours. 
Get a can of tiny French 
string beans, drain them 
and cover with French 
dressing, and when it is 
time for the meal ar- 
range them in the egg 
circle, and serve very cold. 

At an Italian grocery one can buy in flat 
tins a delicious mixture something like 
caviare, called anti-pasta. This makes a most 
appetizing salad arranged in the halves of 
hard-bojled eggs and served with lettuce, 
dtessed with oil and vinegar. 

A pretty sweet for a spring luncheon is 
called a violet pudding. To make it, take 
the juice ofa lemon, a tablespoonful of 


“sugar, half a cup of water, and a level table- 





ARISTOCRATS, A NOVEL SPRING 


DESSERT 


spoonful of gelatine. Dissolve the gelatine 
in cold water. Put the sugar in the half cup 
of water, add the lemon juice, and stir till 
the sugar dissolves. Add the gelatine and 
stir; strain this twice through a flannel bag. 
Take a fancy mould and decorate the bottom 
with large, fresh violets, and slowly add the 
lemon jelly. For the rest of the pudding soak 
half a package of gelatine in half a cup of 
water for an hour. To a pint of pineapple 


pulp and juice add a cup of sugar and sim- 
mer till the sugar dissolves; add the gelatine 
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and mix well. Take from the fire and cool, 
and then put it into a bowl set in a pan of 
ice, and stir till it begins to set. Beat a pint 
of cream very stiff, and when the pineapple 
thickens fold this in. Pour gently on the 
lemon jelly, and when firm turn out on a 
round platter and arrange a wreath of fresh 
violets and their leaves around it. 

When Easter comes the first strawberries 
usually appear in market. A very novel dish 





BROOK TROUT IN ASPIC JELLY. 


called aristocrats may be made with one 
boxful of these. One tablespoonful of butter 
is melted and stirred with one of powdered 
sugar and two of flour; then the stiff whites 
of four eggs are mixed in and teaspoonfuls 
of the paste are put on a baking-sheet with- 
out touching, smoothed out evenly, and 
cut into squares with a knife; four are 
enough to make at a time. When they begin 
to brown, the sheet is to be drawn to the 
edge of the oven, and two corners are folded 
together so as to form a 
sort of cornucopia, and 
then removed to cool, and 
four more made. When 
all are done and cold, 
whipped cream is put in 
each, and on it _ straw- 
berries are laid, as though 
rolling out. This is a 
really unusually attractive 
dessert, and one easily 
prepared. 

One of the choicest 
dishes for this season is 
called pistache souffié. Get 
half a pound of pistache nuts, scald them 
and chop fine, and then pound to a smooth 
paste. Beat the yolks of three eggs very 
light, add an ounce of confectioner’s sugar 
and the nuts, with the grated rind of a lemon. 


CROW N 


Beat all till it grows pale and thick, and 
then fold in the stiff whites. Have ready 
some buttered paper souffié-cases, put in the 
mixture, sprinkle well with confectioner’s 
sugar, and bake in a moderate oven till they 
puff and brown. These cannot stand a mo- 
ment, and even in carrying them to the table 
they should be covered. They can be put in 
ten minutes before they are needed, or as 
the course preceding is being eaten, and 
they will be ready. 

One of the delicious new ices 
which are served in glasses after a 
rather substantial meal is a coffee 
parfait with crystallized mint.. The 
parfait is easily made by this rule: 
Cook a cup of sugar and a cup of 
water till it spins a thread, and 
then slowly beat it into the whites 
of three eggs, stiffly beaten. When 
it cools put in a eup of very strong 
coffee, still beating, and last, when 
the mixture is perfectly cold, fold 
in a pint of cream, whipped till 
firm. Put the whole into a pail, 
with greased paper over and then a tight 
cover, and bury five hours in ice and galt. 
In ‘serving, fill the glasses lightly, and over 
each put a spoonful of crystallized mint 
leaves, broken up in good-sized pieces. This 
latter may be bought at the confectioner’s 
or made at home by rolling fresh mint leaves 
in a very thick sugar-and-water syrup, and 
drying them on buttered plates in the oven 
with the door open, sprinkling them with 
granulated sugar from time to time. 





SALAD OF EGGS AND FRENCH BEANS. 


A delicious little nut wafer is this: Beat 
two eggs light, add five level tablespoonfuls of 
flour, a pinch of baking-powder, one of salt, 
half a pound of brown sugar and a cup of 
broken English walnut meats. 
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The Clothes that Come too Late 


N the spring the young man’s fancy may lightly turn to thoughts of love, 

but for woman, young or old, there is a serious question to be settled: 
Can I have a new hat, a new dress, and will they be becoming? 

The clothes problem is never so vital as in spring-time. Worn garments 
and, above all, worn bodies, faded faces, never seem such an affront to nature, 
such a reproach to one’s humanity, as they do exhibited in contrast with 
bright days, budding trees, singing birds—with all the gayety and gladness 
of spring. The dowdy woman, the tired woman, as she is pitilessly defined 
is self-accusing unloveliness amid the splendor of Easter lilies, is matched 
by just one other sad spectacle which clothes in their portentous relations 
make of woman—-that is, the woman to whom fine clothes have come too late 
in life. Behold the pity of such irony manifest in one instance. 

Her father was a self-made man, and in the process of his own creation he 
was as stern with others as with himself. Having given his only daughter a 
thorough musical education, he exacted that she earn her own living. She 
worked hard. She gave music lessons. She married a musician younger than 
herself. They had two children, and the woman bore the brunt of the strain 
of supporting the family. She was not beautiful. Her face was good and 
exceedingly plain. Earning one’s living may be a noble task, but it seldom 
improves a woman’s looks or bearing. The lines of her face and figure take 
on more or less of the hardness of the lines along which she battles her way. 

Finally, when the woman was fifty-five years old, she inherited her father’s 
millions. Then she bought horses, houses, furniture, befitting her fortune, and 
she bought clothes. All her life long she had craved pretty things to wear. 
Now she is having her heart’s desire. She has gowns made by the most 
famous artists in the world; she has laces, furs, jewels, and she wears them— 
with what pathos in her glory! Exquisite fabrics are hung in perfect 
lines upon her large frame, but when she moves it is always her own un- 
graceful self that is in evidence, and the art of the dressmaker is lost. The 
artists who clothe her are too clever to array her in fashions or-fabrics un- 
becoming her age, but her ugliness dominates her appearance always. Lov- 
ing beauty, possessing all the exterior elements at her command, years of 
struggle and of labor triumph; she is the more unsightly because of the love- 
liness brought so near her lack of charm. 

The moral of this sad, sad story is that when any mere beauty-loving 
woman in the spring-time of her life considers going without an Easter bonnet 
and a new gown in order to buy a new parlor carpet or a set of Browning, 
let her beware how she puts off being pretty until it is too late! 





Husbands and Household Accounts 
HE height of her intellect is demonstrated in the fact that she writes 
sonnets. The excellence of her character is nobly expressed in the fact 
that she keeps household accounts. In other words, she is a fine, womanly 
woman, this too, notwithstanding the obstacles genius and higher education 
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sometimes place in the way of the perfection of the domestic creature. One 
would expect this woman to be happy in the exercise of these virtues. But 
she is not, except in the exalted mood whetein virtue appears sufficient as its 
own reward. The cause of her unhappiness is that her husband shows even 
more brutal indifference to the excellence of her bookkeeping than he does 
to the rare finish of her sonnets. With an expression of humility resting on a 
solid basis of merit mathematically demonstrated, each month she carries her 
books to her husband for his inspection. He refuses to look at them. He 
simply thrusts his hand into his pocket and with a horrible sigh, asks, “ How 
much do you need to get square?” This question is put invariably in a tone 
and manner indicating that she has come short of funds on purpose, whereas 
if he would only take the trouble to look at the books he would perceive that 
it is in the fatal relation of things they have had to the cost of these things, 
that the cause of the deficit resides. 

So she goes on valiantly, virtuously, sadly, keeping her household accounts, 
knowing all the time that her husband believes that it is her fault that the 
balance is seldom or never on the right side. One day, when he was more 
than usually offensive in his manner of receiving her and her monthly report, 
when he said some really cruel things about the hardship of working always 
like a slave, and never having a cent, no matter how much money he earns, 
she became angry and reproached him for not even inspecting her accounts. 

“My dear,” replied the man with the crushing candor of the husband who 
is being just as mean as he feels, “I assure you that after the money is all 
gone, it is of no earthly interest to me to know where it is gone. If you 
could ever keep money while you’re keeping books, then I would be happy to 
look at your books to know where the money is.” 

Of course after this they did not speak to each other for two days, and then 
—equally of course—they made up and began their trouble all over again. 

This situation, which with slight variations embraces the experience of 
countless married pairs, is the source of untold misery. The mistaken notion 
too often operating in domestic bookkeeping is the idea that accounts are de- 
signed to show where the money spent has gone. The truth of the matter 
is that household accounts are designed to preserve the balance between what 
one spends and what one’s income is. This compels limiting in advance the 
amount spent, so that it shall always come within the sum which is a fair 
average of one’s assured income. This in turn compels an accurate, exhaust- 
ive, personal analysis of their necessities of the family, and here the man’s 
part in domestic bookkeeping is absolutely defined, imposing on him a duty 
absolutely unavoidable if success is to be secured. 

The man, together with his wife, must determine in detail what the expendi- 
tures for the family shall be. The two together must arrange the scope of 
their life with strict arithmetical relation to their resources. Thus the man 
realizes that spending money in household and family concerns is a matter 
as serious, as fixed by business relations, as is the matter of spending money 
in the shop or factory. Thus his mind is disabused of the idea that domestic 
economy is an affair depending simply upon the common sense and good-will 
of his wife. Thus he is redeemed from the influence of a popular notion gen- 
erally upheld by men that to produce porterhouse steak on a codfish income 
rests entirely with the loving heart of a sensible wife. 
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“ SADIE SAYS SHE HAS JUST BEGUN WORK ON HER TROUSSEAU.” 
“ How DOES JACK LIKE THAT?” 
“ OH, SHE THINKS SHE WILL BE ABLE TO SEE HIM AGAIN IN SIX 
OR SEVEN WEEKS.” 


IN GREAT DEMAND 
Mapce. “It must be dreadfully hard to marry 
for money.” 
Dotty. “ Indeed it is, dear. 
lows seem to be snapped up.” 


All the rich fel- 


DOMESTIC FINANCE 
Mrs. Knicker. “Can you get money from your 
husband ?” 
Mrs. Bocker. “No. By the time I’ve paid the 


cook for a good dinner before I ask him I’m just 
even,” 
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HIS WORD FOR IT 


Mary was a good little girl, 
for her eight years, with only 
one thing excepted; she 
would, on occasion, plague 
her younger sister Dorothy. 
Time and again Dorothy’s 
diminutive mouth would be 
open in staccato yells that 
were not diminutive, and 
time and again was Maury 
punished, scolded, argued 
with, all to no permanent 
improvement. But the 
mother did not give up, and, 
at last, having in mind her 
eldest daughter’s power of 
imagination, she determined 
to try an appeal to that. 
Mary was impressionable. 

So there was a_ long 
“ heart to heart ” talk. God’s 
infinite kindness was fully ex- 
plained, also His love for 
little children, and the fact 
that He felt very badly 
whenever Mary teased Doro- 
thy. “ And if it should hap- 
pen again,” added _ the 
mother, “you'll have to go 
into the dark closet until 
you explain it all to God, 
and tell Him you're sorry 
and won’t be bad any more.” 

Days passed peacefully. 
The mother began to think 
she had conquered. But, one 
morning came again that 
howl from the nursery, seem- 
ingly more drawn out than 
ever, as though it had 
gained strength from rest. 
Dorothy was rescued; Mary 
was left in the closet to 
straighten things out with 
her Maker. 

Searcely had the door closed upon her, how- 
ever, when her cheerful little voice rose in a 
song. She is bolstering up her courage, thought 
the mother, and paid no attention to the shrill 
little melody. But it did not cease; it even 
grew louder. The mother opened the door. 

“Mary,” she said, in the solemn tones that 
“meant things,” “didn’t mamma say you would 
have to tell God?” 

“ Oh, that’s all right, mamma,” the child smiled 
back. “I began it, but ’most first thing He 


said, ‘Don’t mention it, Mary; I know lots 
worser little girls than you.’ ” 
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PROVERBS REFLECTED ON 


“Money does not make 
Happiness.” —Quite: so. 

But how the lack of Money 
makes for woe! 

“Silence is golden ”—but 
no mute’s a millionaire! 

“Beauty is only skin 
deep ”—Well, that’s as far as 
the sight goes. 

If you will play with fire, 
do it with a hose. 

“Children should be seen 
and not heard.”—Why seen? 

Not to let one hand know 
what the other does is good 
Christianity but poor 
“ Bridge.” 

That you can’t make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear seems the most useless 
truth ever uttered. Nobody 
wants to. 

“ Two heads are better than 
one ”—especially if they are 
on American dollars. 

“What is worth getting 
is worth trying for ”—un- 














less you can get it without. 

















MR. FISHERMAN BUG. “Aw, go ’way! 
You’LL SCARE ALL THE MICROBES THERE ARE IN 
THAT CROTON WATER.” 


DESTRUCTIVE 
Gramercy. “Why not take out of Bridget’s 
wages enough to pay for the things she breaks?” 
Mrs. Gramercy. “ But, my dear, how could 
we get her to pay us the balance each month?” 





UNCERTAIN 

Sretia. “ How old is she?” 
Betia. “Old enough to be angry if she is of- 
fered a seat in a car, and as angry if she isn’t.” 


SEASONING _ 





HE LOVED HER NOT 


A little six-year-old girl friend of mine came 
running to me and threw herself into my arms, 
sobbing as if her heart would break. 

“God doesn’t love me any more,” she wailed, 
“God doesn’t love me.” 

“God doesn’t love you! 
every one,” I assured her. 

“Oh no, he doesn’t love me. 
I tried him with a daisy!” 


Why, dear, God loves 


I know he doesn’t. 














“TI SUPPOSE YOU LOVE YOUR TEACHER. Do You 
NoT?” 

“Gwan! Ir I DID, YOU DON’T SUPPOSE I’D TELL 
ANYBODY *BOUT IT, DO YOU?” 
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N important publication is Hvolution—The 
A Master-Key, by C. W. Saleeby (author of 
The Cycle of Life), recently issued by Har- 
per & Brothers. Dr. Saleeby defines his book in a 
subtitle as “a discussion of the principle of 
evolution as illustrated in atoms, stars, organic 
species, mind, society, and morals.” This is, 
surely, fairly comprehensive. The volume deals 
with the theory of evolution in relation to the 
scientific discoveries of the present age. In the 
author’s belief there has never been a time when 
this theory could be so satisfactorily demon- 
strated as now. The book will unquestionably 
prove interesting to all students. 

Harper & Brothers are just issuing the first of 
a series of most interesting books called Har- 
pers’ Novelettes. These are edited by W. D. 
Howells and H. M. Alden, and each book will 
have a subject title and will contain stories ap- 
propriate to that title. This first volume is 
called Their Husbands’ Wives, and it contains a 
most amusing set of stories. Eve’s Diary, by 
Mark Twain, leads, followed by stories by Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, Abby Meguire Roach, Emery 
Pottle, George Hibbard, and Grace Ellery Chan- 
ning. The names of the editors of the series are 
convincing proof that the contents will be of the 
best and well assorted; the books promise to be 
a valuable addition to any library of fiction. 

Another notable publication is the first volume 
of Mark Twain’s Library of Humor, which is not 
only selections from his own works, but what he 
considers the best things by other humorists. 
That this Prince of Humorists should know how 
to choose what is good by others goes without 
saying. The publishers, Harper & Brothers, 
promise several more volumes of the series soon. 
The first volume is called Men and Things; 
among the contributors are Artemus Ward, Eu- 
gene Field, Bret Harte, “Mr. Dooley,” and 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Women and Things will 
follow soon. 

Irving Bacheller has gone back, in his new 
book, Silas Strong (Harper & Brothers), to his 
early field, rural life as pictured in Eben Holden. 
He gives us some very attractive pictures of 
Adirondack life and amusing bits of philosophy 
from “Unele Sile,” his hero. Two diverting 
children play an important part in the affairs 
of “ Uncle Sile” and his sister, and Mr. Bachel- 
ler has many good opportunities to show the 
reader the best of the life of the Adirondack woods. 

One of the strongly interesting books of the 
season is The Letters of Henrik Ibsen pub- 
lished by Fox, Duffield, & Co. The present 
political situation in Norway, and Ibsen’s active 
part in it, give a peculiar and timely interest 


to this admirable collection of the Norwegian 


master’s letters, which are singularly intimate 
and frank. The collection includes his letters to 
Bjornson, to Grieg, to Hegel, to the King of 
Sweden, to Edmund Gosse, and to others of al- 
most equal eminence. 

A new edition of Mr. Henry James’s English 
Hours (Houghton, Mifflin, & Company) appears 
with numerous charming illustrations by Mr. 
Joseph Pennell, and after recent careful editing on 
the part of the author. Mr. James explains that 
while he has, to his misfortune no doubt, out- 
lived the fine freshness of these earlier im- 
pressions of England, he has not changed his 
mind on important points, though he has not 
serupled to rewrite sentences and passages which 
seemed susceptible of a better turn. Mr. 
James’s records of journeyings are always charm- 
ing. Nothing of the kind among his work is bet- 
ter than this little volume. 

Miss Agnes Repplier is best known to the pub- 
lie as a charming essayist. In her book, Jn Our 
Convent Days, recently published by Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Company, she makes her first venture 
(so far as the writer of these lines is aware) 
into the field of fiction. That Miss Repplier 
writes her stories charmingly goes without say- 
ing. She could not do it otherwise if she tried; 
habit would be too strong for her. Humor there 
is in plenty, and interest too; but there is lack- 
ing something of the assurance, the conviction 
with which Miss Repplier usually “ takes her pen 
in hand.” The delicate convent stories are an 
experiment. It is to be hoped that they are the 
promising beginning of more work in fiction. 

The Long Day (The Century Company) is sup- 

to be a true story of a New York working- 
girl as told by herself. For this reason it will 
interest sociologists and others to whom the prob- 
lems of the working people strongly appeal. It is 
probable that The Long Day is a genuine human 
document; it has an atmosphere of truth, and it 
is obvious that the woman who wrote it knew 
her subject, just as it is equally obvious that 
some one who knew more than she about litera- 
ture helped her with the work. The combination 
is interesting and appealing. 

A charming book of travel is Highways and 
Byways in Oxford and the Cotswolds, by Her- 
bert A. Evans (Macmillans). In this delight- 
ful volume Mr. Evans describes most pleasantly 
a summer excursion into the hill country 
around Severn and Avon. The illustrations are 
as admirable as the text. 

In Heimiweh, by John Luther Long, the Mac- 
millans have published in book form a small col- 
lection of Mr. Long’s most recent short stories— 
six or seven in all. Many of these are familiar 
to magazine readers, and all of them are good. 
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Hang On 


to Coffee as long as you can. 





If it hurts you VERY HARD 
it is easy to drop into the Postum 
Habit, because you have the fra- 
grant breakfast cup with the rich 
seal- brown color which changes 
to a ripe golden brown when rich 
cream is added. 


And the change in feeling is of 
tremendous value to those who 


appreciate health and strength 
with the ability to “do things.” 


‘“'There’s a Reason” for 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Co., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A 
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BY 


JANE 


NE of our best authorities on the subject 
C) says, in an introduction to a most help- 

ful little book, “ Gardening is more than 
the growing of plants; it is the expression of 
desire.” The desire to have something beauti- 
ful if we devote our energies to flowers; the 
desire to provide those we love with the fruits 
of earth if we cultivate the less ornamental 
but equally fascinating vegetables. As a cure 
for many nervous maladies gardening is a bet- 
ter remedy than can be found in high-priced sani- 
tariums or far-famed “rest-cures.” It is not 
only the experience and the fresh air which are 
so helpful, but the close contact with great 
Mother Earth, from whom we came and to whom 
we return. Father Kneipp realized this when 
he made his patients walk barefooted; that is 
good, but the delving and digging and handling 
the soil from different levels is better still. Try 
this year to have a kitchen garden and see how 
much you will save in doctor’s bills! 

One of the most puzzling questions which con- 
front a beginner is, “How large a_ kitchen 
garden shall I havet” Usually the interrogator 
has either a very small piece of ground available 
and wants to know, “Is it worth while trying to 
do anything with so little space?” or she doesn’t 
know how much land to have set aside for her 
on a large farm. To the first class the answer 
is, any piece of land which gets some sun is 
worth doing with. To the other, a good size for 
a kitchen garden is 100 by 150 feet. A garden 
of this size, if judiciously planted, should furnish 
all the vegetables required by a family of six, 
not including potatoes, which can be grown to 
better advantage in large tracts. To economize 
labor in working a garden of this size plant the 
vegetables in rows and not in beds. 

We are all familiar with the story of the child 
who was always digging up its beans to see why 
they did not grow. Perhaps we have even been 
guilty of some such error in our own early days! 
At all events, few of us always know just how 
deep to plant our seeds to get the best results. 
One of our scientific agriculturists tells us that 
this is a simple and safe rule: “In sowing seed 
cover them with twice or three times their thick- 
ness. Very small seeds should be just covered 
with soil, which should be pulverized by hand.” 

As to the exact time for sowing seeds of cer- 
tain vegetables it is impossible to lay down any 
law. Not only do localities differ greatly in that 
respect, but in our variable climate it is quite 
uncertain what sort of soil and weather condi- 
tions any ffxed date will find. One can only say 
that no tender seeds should be sown until the 
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ground is thoroughly warm. Hardy plants, on 
the other hand, may be sown as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground and the soil fit to work. 
Some gardeners who pride themselves on their 
fine sweet-peas plant them even earlier than 
after frost. The middle of March usually finds 
still frozen earth in New England, and sweet- 
peas planted then, though long in coming up, 
make a fine growth and bear abundantly. 

What to plant in a garden is indeed a difficult 
question. It might be put what not to plant, as 
that would be a shorter list. The seed catalogues 
are so alluring, and everything sounds so easy 
that one adds variety to variety without realizing 
the complications that are to come after. How- 
ever, it is just as well. What difference does it 
make if the unusual vegetable which we know 
only from its picture in the catalogues does turn 
out a failure? We have had the fun of trying it, 
anyway! As most young cooks delight in try- 
ing new and strange dishes before they settle 
down to the plain roasts and boils of every-day 
fare, so the new gardener will run after the 
“strange gods” of the vegetable world before 
she settles down to the old standbys always reli- 
able if not interesting! 

Earliest among these familiar friends are the 
radishes. You may have them small, you may 
have them big, long or short, just as you please. 
In general, the small bright red varieties are 
the best. There are misguided persons who in- 
sist that radishes are unwholesome, but to these 
one can only reply that the fault must lie with 
them and not with the radish. A fresh, crisp 
radish ought to be good for every one, but for 
the benefit of dyspeptics let us say that it is 
possible to cook radishes for such as distrust 
them in their raw state. Cut off the tops 
and cook the radishes quickly until tender. 
If cooked slowly or too long they lose their 
flavor. Let them get cold, cut them in two, and 
serve with lettuce in a salad. It is true that 
eaten in this way they lack their fresh crispness, 
but they will preserve their mild biting flavor 
and make a good salad. It is no use at all to 
sow radishes in anything but very good, rich soil. 
Plant early and keep up a succession of crops, 
as each crop soon becomes woody and is then 
worthless. 

Corn salad is very appetizing. and the earliest 
of the greens to be raised out-of-doors. To have 
it for this spring makes one think of Dr. Holmes, 
who said, to “ Reform a man you must begin 
with his grandfather!” as it is best if planted 
last fall! It may be sown late in October, and 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Mattress $15. 


for it is built of the soft, springy, u#iform Ostermoor sheets—and hand-laid in 

the tick. This insures, now and forever, a perfect resting-surface, conducive to 
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and the restful sleep that insures both. Your name and address on a postal will do. 
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we refund your money immediately and without question. 
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moor’ name and label. That alone 
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(Continued from page 26) 

the ground where it is planted should be covered 
with hay or straw. Rake off this covering when 
the March sun gets warm, and very soon the 
little green shoots will appear and be ready for 
cutting. This is the best way to plant it. Not 
having sown it last fall, we will now put it in at 
once, and ought to have good results, though a 
fortnight or so later than had we been as fore- 
handed as we shall be next autumn! One pack- 
age of seed will be quite enough for an ordinary 
family. 

Not all our “ spring greens” need our cultiva- 
tion. Mother Nature furnishes us with a good 
supply, and all we have to do is to go out and 
gather them. Always provided that we are 
fortunate enough to live in the country! Fore- 
most among these wild greens is the dandelion. 
Cooked it is not only good, but extremely whole- 
some. Those housewives who find plain dande- 
lion too bitter can mitigate this by cooking 
dandelion and spinach together, and an excellent 
combination they make. 

A salad may be made of the dandelion before 
the leaves have begun to turn green and appear 
above the surface of the soil. The small compact 
head of the plant will be found in a little de- 
pression, almost hidden by the young grass. It 
should be scooped up with a case-knife or small 
sharp trowel. It will look like a flat, round 
pin-cushion, perhaps two inches across, and 
nearly or quite an inch thick. In this cushion, in 
little creamy, fleshy folds tightly packed together, 
lie what will develop later with the help of the 
sun into tender green leaves and yellow flowers. 

The little flat cushions themselves show the 
most delicate coloring, pale pink, light green, and 
yellow, and sometimes lavender. They should be 
washed carefully and served with oil and vinegar 
or lemon juice. 

The dandelion flavor a little more pro- 
nounced than in the greens, but is not at all un- 
pleasant and has ‘” tonic value. They have a 
meaty consistency like the heart of the artichoke. 
They are considered a great delicacy in France. 

A wayside delicacy highly esteemed on the 
other side of the Atlantic and all but neglected 
here is sorrel. Our French and German friends 
make delicious soups of this little plant, and use 
it in many ways. The fresh, bright acid is very 
welcome on languid spring days, and our Amer- 
ican housewife would do well to try sorrel for 
herself. Perhaps the best way to experiment with 
it is to gather a few handfuls, and after cooking 
as you would were you making a purée of 
spinach, use to serve as a relish with lamb in- 
stead of mint sauce, or with veal instead of horse- 
radish. Sorrel makes an excellent addition to 
spinach. Use three-quarters spinach and one- 
quarter sorrel. A few leaves of sorrel added to 
a salad improves the flavor, but when that is 
done use less vinegar than usual in your salad 
dressing, as the acid of the sorrel will be almost 
sufficient. 

Who, in these degenerate days, knows pusley 
as a “ green.” or ever even thinks of it as any- 
thing but a rather troublesome weed? Never- 
theless it is not to be despised. Cook it half and 
half with dandelions and see how good it is. 
Our ancestors thought well of it, and on one 
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historic occasion it secured commendation from a 
hero. After starving through the winter at Val- 
ley Forge with Washington, our German ally, 
Baron Steuben, was sent into northern New 
Jersey on a scouting expedition. At a farm- 
house he had his first square meal in months. 
Family records state that when the Baron saw 
the table he threw up his hands in ecstasy and 
exclaimed, “ Clams and pusley! Two d—d good 
things at once!” Try pusley in memory of our 
Revolutionary heroes! 

Beet tops are sweet and delicious greens. If 
pulled when very small, just when the thinning 
of the overfull beds is begun, they also may be 
eaten raw, roots and all, as a salad, with French 
dressing, and a wholesome and appetizing salad 
it is. 

Even unfortunate denizens of cities need not 
be deprived of a home-grown salad! No, not 
even if they belong to the great tribe of “ cliff- 
dwellers” who own not a foot of garden and 
whose back yard is represented by a fire-escape! 
Let such as these take several boxes, each twenty 
by twelve inches, and about three inches deep. 
Fill these with good soil mixed with manure. 
Any florist will furnish the earth. Sow seeds of 
mustard or cress in each box. Sow very thickiy, 
water well, cover with newspapers, and put away 
in a warm place. The cress is slower in growth 
than the mustard, so that the latter may be 
planted twenty-four hours later. Rape seed may 
be used instead of mustard. .It is not so hot 
and is cheaper. Your crop of salad can be gather- 
ed with a pair of scissors. Make the salad of 
equal parts of cress and mustard. Planted in 
this way the cress and mustard can be kept 
going all summer, and is fresher than anything 
from the corner store! 

For those who mean to grow their cress out- 
of-doors the curled variety will be found the best. 
Watercress can also be raised in a garden, even 
if there is not a stream through it nor a spring 
on it. Plant near water, the well or pump, so that 
it can be watered twice a day. It is a good plan 
to make a little ridge of earth around the water- 
eress-bed so as to retain the water put on it. 
Raised in this way watercress is quite secure 
from conveying germs, which may not be the case 
if it is raised in a running stream. 

Borage is a salad-green that requires little 
cultivation after the first sowing, and this also 
will give two crops during the season. It comes 
to maturity early, growing quite three feet in 
height, and bearing a showy purple flower, rather 
coarse, but of a glorious color. The taste for 
borage must be a cultivated one like that for 
anchovies, whose flavor it strongly suggests at 
the first taste. 

An old gardener not familiar with anchovies, 
nor borage either, declared that it tasted like 
herring! The leaves, even when young, are 
thick and furry, but when sufficiently masticated 
become mucilaginous and taste wonderfully like 
watermelon rind. Altogether borage may be 
safely recommended as sure to yield several sen- 
sations more or less satisfactory, and if it is not 
valued as a salad, it is worth raising for the 
flower. It has one merit that will be appreciated 
by the amateur gardener. No insect is ever 
found upon it. 
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National Cloak & Suit 
_ NEW YORK €ITY 





Our Fashion Book and Samples are Free | 


to every woman who wishes to dress stylishly at moderate cost and without dressmaking worries. 

With our Fashion Book and Samples you can choose your style and material and express your 
own individual ideas as to how you wish your garment made. 

New York is the style center of the country, and no matter what design you choose from our 
Fashion Book, you can be sure that it is an up-to-date New York model. 

The Samples we send you put you in touch with the largest and 
most varied stock of fabrics designed especially for this season's wear. 

We guarantee to make you a garment which will 

fit and become you. If you are not satisfied with 

it, send it back and we will refund your money. 

We can turn your Spring and Summer dressmaking into a real 
pleasure instead of a season of care and worry. 

Over 400,000 discriminating women, many of whom were so 
difficult to fit that they could not be suited elsewhere, have found 
in our mail-order system a solution of all their dressmaking troubles 
What we have done for them we certainly can do for you. 


SPRING SUITS 
Made to Order $4. t—E. HZ5 New York Styles 


Our Fashion Book illustrates: 
Shirt-Waist Suits . . $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits . - $7.50 to $25 
Silk Suits .. . + $9.75 to $25 
Wash Suits (Cotton and Linen) $4.00 to $ 15 
Separate Skirts ‘ - $3.50 to $15 
Silk Coats . ‘ . . $9.75 to $20 
Rain Coats P . - $8.00 to $20 
Jackets and Coats. . $5.75 to $15 

Also a full line of the new ‘‘Pony’’ Walking Suits, Sailor 
Suits and demi-tailored Gowns. 
WE MAKE ALL THESE GARMENTS TO ORDER ONLY 


| We prepay express charges on these garments to any part of the U. S., which 
means a big saving to you. 


We Send Free to any part of the United States our new Spring and Sum- 
4 mer Book of New York Fashions, showing the latest 
styles and containing simple directions for taking measurements correctly ; also a large 


assortment of Samples of the newest materials. Write to-day; you will receive 
them by return mail. 


| National Cloak and Suit Co., 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 


Mail orders only. No Agents or Branches. Established 17 years. 
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OR girls who love animals and have a 
F “knack ” with them the raising of Angora 

cats affords an agreeable way of adding to 
their pin-money. Alice R writes from the 
Pacific coast: “ My cattery is in a very flourish- 
ing condition. I have just sold four kittens— 
two at twenty dollars each, and two for ten each, 
two being trained, two not. I enjoy the work 
immensely. At first it almost broke my heart 
to sell any of my darling kittens! I felt like 
a cruel mother disposing of her children. Now 
I am quite hardened, and can let the most fasci- 
nating go with nothing more than a parting 
pang. My cat-yard is about one hundred feet 
square and is enclosed in coarse wire mesh. Be- 
sides the cat-houses there is a tree in the en- 
closure for them to climb on and a nice bit of 
grass for them to lie on. When kittens are want- 
ed that are already trained I take them into my 
own house and teach them good behavior. An- 
gora cats are more delicate than other cats, but 
I have lost very few. They must never be given 
either raw meat or fish, and to cook for fifteen 
cats (at times I have had as many) is no light 
undertaking. Another point in caring for them 
is to be sure that their houses are kept as free 
from fleas as possible. 1 scrub the houses out 
every fortnight, and sprinkle with flea-powder 
every week.” So it seems that even cats don’t 
grow up of themselves! 

Never were parasols so elaborate as those for 
the coming season. White seems to be the 
popular fad. White parasols are pretty, but 
they cannot be said to be much protection from 
glare. Not only are these parasols edged with 
lace, but they are trimmed with lace and ribbon. 
Of course the ribbon and lace must be sewn down 
flat to allow the parasol to close, but with this 
limitation the parasol may be decorated to any 
extent. 

A white serge dress made walking length will 
be found to be a most useful addition to a 
spring and summer wardrobe. For the first 
warm afternoons of spring and the cool, foggy 
days of summer it fills a “ long-felt want.” Of 
course such a gown can be made as elaborate as 
one likes with lace and other trimmings, but a 
tailor-made effect suits the material best. White 
serge can be cleaned and cleaned and come out 
each time looking as good as new if it is cleaned 
by a professional. 

It is very evident that lingerie hats are to be 
more in style this coming summer than ever. 
The shops are full of them, and dainty and at- 
tractive they are; clever girls can embroider 
them for themselves, and do well to do so, as, if 
one is to wear lingerie hats, several are needed to 
insure always having a fresh one. Use fine but 
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firm linen, and let the pattern of the embroidery 
be effective rather than elaborate. 

With the coming of the first warm weather 
many girls are much annoyed by the appear- 
ance of pimples and slight skin eruptions which 
certainly are disfiguring. Our grandmothers 
dosed their young people at this time of year 
with all sorts of horrid decoctions supposed “to 
clear the blood.” Many of these remedies seem 
as barbarous to us as do the fearful dried bats 
and frogs of the Chinese pharmacopeia. Still, 
some of them were simple and good, and have 
proved their virtue by standing the test of 
time. One of these is corn-meal water. Put a 
heaping tablespoonful of corn-meal into a tum- 
bler of cold water, and let it stand all night. 
In the morning stir it up well. Let the thick- 
est part of it settle again, and drink off the 
water. This should be continued for two or 
three weeks: What it will do in “clearing up” 
a complexion is remarkable. 

Emery cushions in the shape of tomatoes and 
strawberries are familiar to every one, but a 
well-filled-out pea-pod is an ingenious novelty. 
Use pea-green satin or taffeta cut the shape of the 
pod, seam up, and turn. Then stitch a tiny seam 
en the outside; fill with emery, and fasten a 
short wire stem at one end. Wind this with the 
narrowest baby-ribbon, leaving little loops and 
ends for the calyx. At a sale recently held, a 
basket of these pease was an attractive feature of 
the housekeeper’s table. The attraction, how- 
ever, was short-lived, as the pease found a ready 
sale at ten cents apiece. 

When a shoe-horn is needed and is not at hand, 
use the corner of a towel in the same way. The 
shoe will slip on as easily as with the horn. 

After the Easter lilies have faded dry off the 
plant, cut it down, and plant the bulb out-of- 
doors. In August it will bloom again. 

A pretty and inexpensive Easter gift is a 
simple little basket, open meshed, stained light 
green, and just large enough to hold a finger- 
bowl. They are used for violets, pansies, and 
other short-stemmed flowers. The little disk of 
copper-wire netting that comes for sink drains 
just fits the top of the average-sized finger-bowl, 
and is far better for holding the stems than 
the perforated glass: that comes with some 
shallow flower-dishes. 

The custom of sending at Easter little remem- 
brances showing good-will seems to grow in 
favor each year. Truly Easter should be quite 
as much as Christmas a time of rejoicing, and 
one’s joy ought always to overflow as far as pos- 
sible into other lives. The beautiful Easter- 
cards in these days leave nothing to be desired 

( Continued on page 32) 
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ES¢gs a la Creme 


Dainty, Delicious and Wholesome 
Anyone Can Prepare Them 


6 Eggs 1 Tablespoonful Flour 
1 Tablespoonful Butter Salt to Season 


% Pint Milk Pepper to Season 
¥% Teaspoonful Armour’s Extract of Beef 







Directions for Preparing 


@ Boil the eggs fifteen minutes; remove the shells and cut them in halves 
crosswise. Slice a little off the bottom to make them stand. Put the 
butter in frying pan to melt, then add the flour. Mix until smooth, add 
the milk, and stir constantly until it boils. Add the Extract of Beef, 
(previously dissolved in water) salt and pepper. Stand the eggs on a 
heated platter; pour the sauce over and around them. Serve very hot. 
@ There are fifty other recipes or more in Culinary Wrinkles. 
Sent postpaid on request if you enclose a metal cap from a jar of 


* 
VTrmours 
EXTRACT e“BEEF 


4 The BEST EXTRACT 
o 


The BEST BEEF 
Sold by all Druggists and Grocers 














ancounae COMPANY 
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OUR GIRLS 


(Continued from page 30) 
for offerings of that class. Next come the 
framed quotations from religious authors, the 
booklets containing one well-known hymn or a 
seasonable sermon, small volumes in dainty 
bindings of the old religious writers, and of these 
excellent publications there is no end. 

But there are people for whom, perhaps, other 
gifts would be more fitting. Flowers, cut or 
in pots, are usually appreciated. In some cases 
fruit is acceptable, or candy, and the loving re- 
membrance and the spiritual uplift may result 
quite as often from giving what people do want 
as by the more practical method of giving what 
we think they ought to want. 

A young girl whose tea-table was one of her 
particular fads had a custom of naming her tea- 
cups. As most of them were gifts, she often 
called them after some prominent or attractive 
characteristic of the giver. One was called Sin- 
cerity, one Loyalty, another Sweetness. Some- 
times the cup itself suggested its title. A hand- 
some yellow one with gold and black decoration 
was called Jealousy; one with rosebuds was 
Youth; there were Hope and Ambition, and a 
four-leaf-clover design suggested Luck. Much 
entertainment was obtained in this simple way, 
as various incidents prompted the offering of some 
special cup to a guest. There was always a 
pleasant sense of anticipation when several 
young people gathered about this table presided 
over by the quick-witted, fun-loving, but kindly 
natured young hostess. 

At a Lenten sewing society one of the girls 
wore an apron which was much admired. It 
was of black satin, quite small, with rounded 
corners. Just above the hem all around the 
apron and on the pointed band there was em- 
broidered a pattern of forget-me-nots and leaves 
in natural colors. There was also a graceful 
spray on the little pocket. The ties were long 
ribbons the shade of the blue flower. Best of all, 
the dainty little apron was wholly the work of 
the wearer’s clever fingers. 

A useful sewing-apron long enough to reach 
almost to the bottom of the dress is made of 
two widths of black satin. Split one width and 
sew each side of the other, which should be 
slightly gored. Have a two-inch hem; gather 
the top into a band and tie with long black rib- 
bons three inches wide; a large square pocket 
should be put at a convenient height on the 
right side. Such an apron is of real service to 
a person who does much sewing, either making or 
mending. For the latter purpose a pocket the 
width of the apron and ten inches deep may be 
stitched across the bottom in place of a hem, 
and feather-stitched down at intervals, making 
three or four divisions. One recently seen had 
the side pocket, and an eight-inch ruffle of the 
material across the bottom. 

The ruffs of tulle, chiffon, or mousseline de 
soie, so useful at the between-seasons period, 
and so becoming at all times, can be easily made 
by any girl who is clever with her needle. Cut 
the material in strips according to the desired 
width of the ruffles, the outer ones being an inch 
wider than the inner. Fold once and sew in 
triple box pleats to a ribbon about one and 


one-half inches wide. Two ruffles standing 
up and two down will, if pleated in this 
fashion, be quite fluffy enough. If the foun- 


dation ribbon is the color of the material, 
different ties can be worn to match the 
costume; they need to be caught with a stitch 
at the back and ends of the ruff. A charming 
white tulle affair of this kind had each ruffle 
edged with black velvet baby-ribbon. Black vel- 
vet ribbon formed a flat bow at the back of the 
neck, and was brought around with two loops 
of different lengths and one end at every side. 
The ruff was fastened with a large hook and eye 
concealed beneath the loops and ends. 

Another silk season seems to be at hand, and 
really in the end silk is no more expensive than 
dimity, for instance, for a summer gown. It re- 
quires no laundering and is far more durable, 
is almost as cool on warm days, and looks far 
warmer on cool days. Messaline is one of the 
best silks if elaborate shirrings and puffings 
are to be used, being thin and light and soft. 
For a young girl nothing is prettier than white 
China or Japanese silk, and a good quality will 
last years. It should be made rather simply, 
as it will wash as well as a handkerchief, and 
so does not need to be sent to the cleaner. It 
would be a good plan to have two waists, one 
for evening, and one that might be worn at after- 
noon functions. Point d’esprit is an excellent 
trimming. Valenciennes also may be used if of 
fine quality, but simplicity should be the note 
for a gown of this material. 

Blue and purple flowers, but not the reddish 
purple, are most effective in opaque white vases. 
It is a lucky person who has inherited any of 
those slender graceful vases of Parian marble, 
with a pattern in low relief. Larkspur harebells, 
or forget-me-nots are exquisite in such a vase. 

Of even an earlier date than Parian marble are 
the vases of ground glass with a pattern in raised 
white dots just like the wide embroidered collars 
of the same period. Harebells, bluebells, and 
wild iris take on, if possible, an added delicacy 
in a vase of this kind. 

If a thin silk petticoat is lined down to the 
knees, or to the depth where the ruffles begin, 
with thin soft nun’s-veiling, it will be found 
far warmer, though the weight is not materially 
increased, nor is the snugness of fit around the 
hips in any way lessened. The lining serves also 
to keep the shape of the petticoat, and renders 
it far more durable. 

The daily bath of milk which the book 
princesses of one’s childhood used to take to 
enhance their beauty seems just now to be out 
of fashion, but no better lotion for the tender 
skin roughened by spring winds can be found at 
any druggist’s than one can buy at the nearest 
dairy, or even find in one’s own ice-chest. No 
emollient is better than pure fresh cream. Rub 
it in well at night, wiping face, neck, and arms 
afterwards with a soft linen towel. In the morn- 
ing use soap and water, rinsing thoroughly with 
pure cold water. Dry the skin carefully. For 
severe sunburn, which is often very painful, 


especially when blisters form, use raw potato. 
Scrape and plaster on soft linen and apply like a 
poultice, renewing when it dries. 
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The New Beauty-Culture 


An Absolutely New Way of Beautif ying the Complexion 








OU must aid Nature 
You cannot ac quire 
a fair, dainty skin in 
in any other way. 
Nature’s own w: Ly is 

the only way. 
Cleanliness is the first con- 
sideration—but mere cleanli- 
ness does not mean beauty. 


After the pores are thoroughly 
cleansed, a gentle stimulus is 
needed to bring back and sus- 
tain perfect circulation in the 
tiny ocdaanatie that under- 
lie and surround the pores. 

Better still, these cleansing 
and stimulating influences 
should work in harmony and at 
the same time. You are there- 
by multiplying the merits of 
both, instead of only adding them. 

This is the new principle of beauty-culture, the 
principle of Pond’s Extract Soap—a new soap that is 
more than soap—a perfect combination of the cleans- 
ing influence of the finest soap and the stimulating 
power of Pond’s Extract. 

I want this statement to appear over my own signa- 
ture. I am privileged, I believe, to share with Armour & 
Company the credit of this announcement, mo- 
mentous to the readers of this magazine. 

Pond’s Extract Soap represents in its perfection 
the principle that has been the keynote of my own 
success and of my entire experience in beauty-c ulture. 

I have believed always in the efficacy of fine soap—and 
in the use of but one other beauty aid, Pond’s Extract 
I have never recommended either'singly, however, and 
have only endorsed the use of Pond’s Extract after a 
thorough cleansing, because it was beyond my power 
and resources to combine the two. 

Pond’s Extract Soap is a product of the highest attain- 
able standard in fine soz ap-mi aking, cont uining genuine 
Pond’s Extract. The name“ Armour” and “ Pond’s Ex- 
tract’’ guarantee highest and unapproachable quality. 


so 





Pond’s Extract Soap 








Do not confuse Pond’s Ex- 
tract Soap with the ordinary 
“witch-hazel soaps.” “ Witch- 
hazel’’ is a commercial prod- 


uct, possibly adulterated, and 
not guaranteed to be pure 
and of highest quality. 

You will probably find 


Pond’s Extract Soap at your 
dealer’s; but if not, you need 
not go ‘‘hunting”’ forit. Write 
me, giving the information 
asked for by this coupon, and 
I will tell you where to get 
Pond’s Extract Soap easily and 
conveniently, and at the regu- 
lar retail price. 

* * * 
Or enclose 25c. (with the in- 
formation asked for by this 
m) and I will send you the full-sized cake post- 


cou 


pai 

Do this before you turn the page. It is so easy 
forget, and I want you surely to know without 
the wonderful merits of this new Beauty Aid. 


“ae a 8 4 
2ACLn Aree Zee Be sg 


to 
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Mail_ the Coupon below (or a copy of it), with 
two 2-cent stamps to me /o-day, and I will send you 
My Booklet, “ The Care of the Complexion" —the 
first of the series “ Nature’s W ay of Beauty-Cult- 
ure’; showing how, through the simple use 
of Pond’s Extract Soap, with its new and 
vital principle of Beauty-Culture, you 
may have a fair, soft, clear-hued and 
beautiful skin. 



















(Coupon) 






Grace Truman-Hoyt 
165 Duane St., New York 


I enclose two 2-cent stamps. 
Please send me the first 





Armour & Company 


Chicago New York 


London Paris 
Sole Licensee from Pond’s Extract Co. 
4 33 


Address.... 










booklet of the “‘Nature’s Way of 
Beauty Culture” Series, entitled 
“The Care of the Complexion.” 


Dealer s Name 


I Sua dabewd bia te ans eeeen 
» DOES > ’ y 7 < 
My Dealer noes NOT keep Pond’s Extract Soap. 


(Please do not fail to answer this.) 


My Name.. 
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Nore —When —s patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address 
St 


including street, city, and 


CHEVIOT OR LINEN 
A MONG the models to be used this spring for 


wool or linen suits, one of the most practi- 


eal] skirts is the 
fifteen-gore pattern. 
For cloths it has won its 
way into distinct favor, 
for both stout and thin 
women, while for linen 
there is no skirt so satis- 
factory because of the 
ease of laundering this 
model. The gores flare 
out decidedly below the 
knees, making a _ very 
full skirt around the 
ankles, while above, 
about the hips, there is 
no objectionable fulness 
and no pleats or tucks 
to worry an unskilled 
laundress. The fulness 
at the foot of the skirt 
may be laid in a pleat 
at each seam and pressed 
so, if that is preferred 
to the rippling effect. 
This skirt is an emi- 
nently satisfactory one, 
also, because it is so 
easily fitted by an ama- 
teur dressmaker. The 
size should be chosen by 
the waist measure, usu- 
ally, but in the case of 
such a skirt as this it is 
well to make a com- 
parison of waist and hip 
proportions before de- 
ciding on the size to be 
ordered. For instance, 
the regulation measures 
for skirt patterns are: 
22 inches waist with 41 
inches hips; 24 inches 
waist with 43 inches 
hips; 26 inches waist 
with 45 inches hips; 
28 inches waist with 
17 inches hips; 30 
inches waist with 49 
inches hips. In a case 
where the waist meas- 
ures 24 inches and the 
it is well to choose a 


ate, legibly written. 
postage stamps, postal ndte, or check 


hips 40 or 
pattern of 


In all cases money must accompany order. 
For terms for the cutting of special patterns see advertisement pages 


SUIT 





CHEVIOT OR LINEN SUIT. 


Paper Pattern No 510. Usual sizes. 


Price, 25 cents for coat or skirt 


41 inches, 
22 inches 
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waist measure, 


of the popular corselet 
ply adding about three inches in length. 


Remittances must be made in form of 


because the extra two inches at 
the waist-line is very easily let out in a fraction 
of each seam, while there is thus less to take in 


ever the hips. And 
many women do _ not 
conform to these propor- 
tions in figure. 

A pretty variety on 
the usual style of plain 
seams stitched to one 
side, or laid open with 
two rows of machine- 
stitching, is gained by 
trimming each seam 
with a narrow silk or 
mercerized cotton braid. 
This is a becoming effect 
for stout women, as the 
many long lines of braid 
give an appearance of 
slimness. 

The jacket is one of 
the fancy Etons which 
will be the main reliance 
this summer for all 
linen, pongee, and even 
for taffeta suits. The 
jacket has a pretty 
pleated sleeve and a lit- 
tle turn-over collar and 
cuff of a contrasting ma- 
terial, with a finish of 
pleated batiste or lace. 

The sleeve is laid in 
three pleats at each side 
of the middle, with a 
little strap as a con- 
tinuation of each of the 
outside pleats caught 
across with a fancy but- 
ton. The vest may be 
of a contrasting ma- 
terial. Fancy buttons 
trim the collar and cuffs. 
The jacket fastens up 
the front with hooks and 
eyes that are sewed 
under the lining and 
just peep out at the 
edge. 

The skirt may be con- 
tinued above the waist- 
line to form the effect 
skirt, if desired, by sim- 
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of Public Approval 


The Great American Public has expressed its 
Confidence in The Prudential again, and in the Prac- 
tical American Way, not by words, but by deeds. 


The Increase in Insurance in Force 
in 1905 was over 
One Hundred and Thirteen Million Dollars 


Suppose you Inquire for a Policy Suitable to Yourself. You May be 
Surprised How Little It Will Cost Write Your Name and Address on. the 
Margin of this Advertisement and Send for a Plan of Home Protection and 
Saving that will Interest you. 


Write Now, While You Think of It. Dept. W 


The Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorporated a8 a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. J. 











CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


TWO ATTRACTIVE 


F dainty little coffee-and-rolls jacket of which 
a pattern is illustrated 
here No. 511. It is 
loose and easy to slip on, 
and extremely pretty for 
an invalid’s use as well. 
The cut of the jacket is 
particularly suitable for 
use in bed, because of the 
short back and perfect 
freedom of movement al- 
lowed by the shape. Made 
of fine French flannel, or 
of albatross with or with- 
out a silk lining, it is 
warm enough for cool 
weather, while for summer 
it may be made of China 
silk or sheer lawn. The 
trimming a narrow 


NEW PATTERNS 


OR the woman who takes a light breakfast 


as 
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LITTLE GIRL’S FROCK. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 51:2 


Sizes, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. Price, 35 cents 


band of Valenciennes insertion and a full edge 
of the lace. In the sleeves and in each point 
of the front a lace motif is inserted. These 


motifs may be bought with finished edge and 
may be merely hemmed on to the jacket, or if 


in bed, or in her own room, is designed the 
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such finished pieces are not available the work 
may be done as follows: Cut from some Valen- 


ciennes lace a flower with enough lace surround- 
ing it to make a 
the wrong side of t 


tty shape. Baste this on 
silk or lawn of the jacket, 


_ 
e 






after first turning in 
the edge of the piece 
of lace and hemming 
it around. Baste 
around close to the 
edge, and then on the 
right side cut away 
the silk just a little 
inside this basting- 
thread. Turn in the 
silk edges and 
feather-stitch them 
down to the lace. 

Of course’ these 
lace decorations are 
not essential to the 
jacket. They are 
merely ornamental. 
A thin satin ribbon 
may be put under the 
insertion, or beading 


COFFEE-AND-ROLLS may be used instead 
JACKET. with ribbon run 

d through it. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 511 The little girl's 
Usual sizes. Price, 25 cents dress, No. 512 was in 


the original of mouse- 


colored velvet, with vest and undersleeves of 
white broadcloth trimmed with a little fancy 
black-and-white braid and a white kid belt. The 


little yoke and collar were of white tucked lawn, 
made on a separate guimpe, so they might be 
washed. For winter such a combination of ma- 
terials would be charming, but as the model is a 
distinctly pretty and smart one for a spring suit 
it is given now in pattern form to be carried out 
in other combinations. Any serge or cheviot or 
cashmere would be suitable, with a vest of white 
woollen goods or piqué and shield of sheer lawn, 
with little hand-run pin-tucks. Charming wash 
braids are sold for trimming piqué, and the soft 
kid belts may be bought ready for use or a belt 
of piqué may be used instead, with a nickel or 
brass buckle as a finish at the front. 
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The SINGER “66” 

is the net result of 

fifty years’ experience 

and constant endeavor to 

improve the manufacture of 

sewing machines. It not only does ferfect work, but does 

it with the least effort by the operator and with no trouble 
or annoyance. 

Before it leaves the Singer factory, every machine is 
perfectly adjusted and actually tested in doing every kind of 
work known to the sewing-room. Its szmpliczty and perfect 
adjustment make it practically noiseless. 

The Singer “66” has better ¢roudble-saving 
devices than any other sewing machine made. 

The Underbraider is one of nineteen 
time-saving devices, exclusive with the Singer 
“66.” Have them explained and practically 
demonstrated at a Singer Store, easily found 
in every city in the world. 

See the accompanying illustration of the 
automatic bobbin-remover — one touch of the 


finger and the bobbin is out. é arwulers 








CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


NEW EMBROIDERED WAISTS 


HE shirt-waist, whether it belongs to a 
£ shirt-waist suit or is worn with a separate 

skirt, is still as popular as ever, and is 
even more elaborate and attractive. 


The dressy waists are nearly all made to 





LACE-TRIMMED WAIST. 


Design No 22 Price, so cents; to he used with 
waist No 485. Price, 25 cents 


fasten in the back, and the fronts are tucked to 
give the yoke effect. The sleeves are elbow 
length, or are full to the elbow and have deep 
tight-fitting cuffs. In some instances the cuffs 
are so arranged that they may be removed and 
replaced at pleasure, thus making the waist serve 
a double purpose. 

The materials used for the lingerie waists 
are the very sheerest and softest that can be 
obtained, such as the mercerized cottons, linen 
lawn, China silk, pongee, and wash chiffon, and 
all of these are ornamented with hand-work 
in some of the numerous styles of embroidery 
now in vogue. 

There is a tendency to put the embroidery be- 
low the yoke effect, as is shown in the models 
here depicted, and when small tucks are used 
they do not in the least destroy the beauty 
of the hand-work, but rather enhance it. Quite 
frequently Valenciennes edging as well as the in- 
sertion is used in conjunction with the hand- 
work, and the results are all that could be 
desired. In some of these designs the insertion 
is seen between groups of tucks and the narrow 
edging finishes neck and sleeves. 

The first waist shown here has a decoration of 


the beautiful French embroidery which, when 
nicely-done, is one of the most beautiful as well 
as durable forms of hand-work, and ranks with 
the broderie Anglaise in popularity. In tact, 
it is often combined with the eyelet-work, and 
each adds to the other’s beauty. 

This particular design is a graceful spray of 
flowers and leaves extending across the front 
of the bodice and around the deep cuffs and 
stock-collar. The most pleasing results will be 
obtained by padding the flowers and leaves 
heavily with darning-cotton before the real 
embroidery is done, and by having the stems 
quite heavy in the outline stitch. On a cotton 
or linen fabrie cotton floss should be used, but 
on silk or wool a soft slightly twisted silk 
would be preferable. 

The waist of English eyelet embroidery is of 
the same general style except that it is shown 
without collar and cuffs. This is entirely in 
open-work with the exception of the outlined 
stems. Although this is one of the prettiest 
modes of decoration, it is also one of the sim- 
plest, requiring no special talent or skill, and 
being easily learned. An eyelet is made by run- 
ning the thread around the circle, punching a 
tiny hole with the perforator, and whipping it 
over and over with short even stitches. The 





EJM. 


EYELET-EMBROIDERED WAIST. 


Design No 23. Price, 50 cents; to be used with 
waist No. 485. Price, 25 cents. 


oblong openings are made in the same manner, 

only here slits are cut and the edges rolled back 

with the thumb and finger before whipping. 
(Continued on page 40) 5 
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These interiors were designed by the Sanitas 


WALL PAPER’S 
BEAUTY 


Department of Interior Decoration, 


WITH MARBLE’S 


PURITY 
THAT’S SANITAS 


Sanitas possesses the purity of marble with all the nchness and warmth of modern wall paper added. 
It is wall covering perfected ; the first great aid in making the Home Ideal. Sanitas is dust-proof and 
crack-proof and stain-proof ; it can’t discolor and will not fade. It is always fresh and sanitary and is 
perfectly cleaned with a damp cloth. 


SPRING PAPERING SUGGESTIONS 
You are going to paper this Spring? Everyone does. Wall paper discolors and gets old so 
quickly. Just write us about the general character of your rooms and let our Art Department send you 
original sketches and samples suggesting artistic decoration in Sanitas. @ Sanitas is the modern thing in 
wall covering. Sanitas is printed in non-fading oil colors on a cloth foundation. It comes in enameled 
tiles, also in all the soft tones, subdued shades and rich colorings of the best wall paper. It is hung 
just like wall paper, costs no more and lasts much longer. Write for free sketches and samples. Address 


STANDARD TABLE OIL CLOTH CO., DEPT. B, 320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


MOE IRITAS 


There’s Satisfaction and Saving in Meritas—the only table 
cloth that’s guaranteed—that retains its design. 
Remember to ask for 

MERITAS 
It comes in the widest range of artistic patterns and colorings and 
every yard is absolutely guaranteed. Same price as unguaranteed 
makes. For samples and valuable information on its uses, address 
Standard Table Oil Cloth Co., Dept. B, 320 Broadway, New York City 
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(Continued from page 38) 
If care is exercised, eyelets may be embroid- 
ered upon silk and woollen goods and even upon 
chiffon, but not as easily as upon the smoother 





TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST.——NO, 48s. 
Price, 25 cents. 
Eyelet-embroidery band No. 3. 


Price, 15 cents. 


cotton and linen fabrics, which ultimately give 
the best results. 

The third waist has a combination of Hedebo 
and Mount Mellick work. The Hedebo, or Danish, 
embroidery is the open-work, and the lace stitches 
should be put in with twisted linen thread (un- 
less the waist is of wool or silk, when a silk 
thread is used), while the solid surface stitches, 
or Mount Mellick embroidery, should be made 
with a soft cotton thread. 

First the lace stitches are put in place, then 
the edges of the open spaces are carefully button- 
holed before the material is cut away from be- 
neath. The solid stitches used are the outline 
with fillings of seed and French knots, long and 
short buttonhole, and the solid satin stitch 
which constitutes the dots and buds. These are 
all shown on the working-pattern, as are also 
the lace stitches for the open spaces. These lace 
stitches very closely resemble the filling-in 
stitches of drawn-dark and those of Italian cut- 
work, so that any woman who is accustomed to 
such embroidery can easily follow the Hedebo 
designs. 

Any one of these three waists for which the 
embroidery patterns are for sale may be cut by 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 485. This regular shirt- 
waist pattern has the same tucks in groups and a 
sleeve that is correct in fulness at the top and so 
may be modified easily to resemble any one of 
the three sleeves illustrated. The Hedebo waist 


shown on this page is made with six groups of 
tucks instead of three, but this is a mere detail 
and the style of waist of No. 485 is quite as well 
suited to the design. If preferred, the embroid- 
ery may be worked on the plain piece of linen or 
lawn, then the tucks may be run in in any de- 
sign of grouping desired, and the waist may be 
eut out by our plain shirt-waist pattern No. 
507. 

As to the sleeves, the first one, with the lace in- 
sertions, has the plain full sleeve like No. 485, 
except that it has a somewhat deeper cuff. To 
make this change lay a pleat across the sleeve 
pattern between the shoulder and elbow, and so 
cut the puff shorter. To cut the cuff deeper run 
the lines up at the same angle as those in the 
pattern for the cuff, adding three inches in length. 
The sleeve of the eyelet waist is cut the same as 
the preceding one, except that there is no cuff, 
but instead a ruffle cut bias, and somewhat nar- 
rower at the inside of the arm. The sleeve of the 
Hedebo waist is like that with the lace and 
French embroidery and the eyelet one combined. 
It has the elbow sleeve with a bias ruffle, and 
under this is a cuff which buttons on. The 
sleeve is arranged thus by setting the puff into 
a straight band and joining the ruffle to the puff 
at the top of this band. On the band are four 





HEDEBO-EMBROIDERY WAIST. 
Design No. 24. Price, 50 cents; to be used with waist No. 485 


Price, 25 cents. 


little pearl buttons, quite flat, and in the top 
hem of the cuff are four corresponding vertical 
buttonholes. Thus the cuff may be buttoned on 
when it is best to wear a long sleeve. 
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Good Form and Good Taste 


These two qualities represent much. Every woman likes to be considered as 
having enough social knowledge to write a letter correctly. This is something 
apart from handwriting and correct spelling. There is character to a properly 
written letter just as there is character to a properly made dress. 


The Eaton-Hurlbut Writing Papers 


have good form. They are correct. They appeal to the recipient as expressing 
the good taste, refinement and social intelligence of the writer. 
For the name of a dealer who does not coaty Eaton-Hurlbut papers we 
r 


will send a proper desk book, “ The Gentle Art of Letter Writing,” and 
samples of Highland Linen, Twotone Linen or Berkshire Linen Fabric. 
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SOME PRETTY NEGLIGEES 
N every well-filled wardrobe for the summer 
there should be one or more dainty negligées, 
in either jacket or tea-gown form, for sum- 
mer is the time when such 
garments are a_ delight. 
One can make them one- 
self and can design most 
delightful combinations of 
material and coloring. In 
the shops one finds on the 
counters where bargains in 
lawns and inexpensive silk 
are displayed, short lengths 
that will serve this purpose 
or patterns of last year’s 





PARISIAN DRESSING- 
JACKET.—NO. 426. 


FRENCH NEGLIGEE.—NO., 


Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 
inches bust measure. Re- 
quires 4 yards of veiling or 5 
yards of silk. Price, 25 cents 


ure. 
inches wide. 


popularity that are just what one wants for a 
dressing or breakfast jacket. 

Low-cut necks and elbow sleeves are the usual 
thing for these jackets. Lace and embroidery 
galore are used, and many old left-over pieces 
may be utilized in this way. The designs illus- 
trated here are simple and most attractive. No. 
426 may be made of silk, dimity, or thin woollen 
material. It has a band of trimming which may 
add a very charming Oriental touch by the use 
of Persian embroidery. The sleeves are a special 
feature of the garment, being cut in one piece 
and lapped at the outside. They are particularly 
graceful. One of the odd jewelled clasps so much 
in evidence in the shops may be used to fasten 
the front of the jacket. 

The French negligée, No. 411, is appropriate 
for a summer breakfast jacket. It is made with 
a separate vest of a deep embroidered flounce, but 
this may be, instead, a vest of mull with a hem 
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Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust meas- 
Requires 5% yards of material 30 to 36 
Price, 25 cents. 





PATTERNS 


or an embroidered edge. The entire edge in the 
model garment had a finish of embroidery, but 
a feather-stitched hem may be substituted when 
a simpler garment is desired, or a full ruffle of 
lace may elaborate the jacket into quite a festive 
little matinée. This model 
is a particularly good one 
for stout women. Its sim- 
ple, long lines will be be- 
coming, and its flat finish 
at the front will be found 
much more satisfactory for 
them than the lacey be- 
ribboned affair one sees so 
frequently. 

The little combing- jacket 
is a most useful article. It 





LINEN COMBING- 

JACKET.—NO. 472. 

Requires 4% yards of nar- 
row material or 244 yards 36 
inches wide. Usual sizes. 
Price, 15 cents. 


411. 


may be slipped on over the gown to rearrange 
one’s hair, as it is very loose and easy. It is 
most simple to make, being unfitted. The 
original model was of linen with a bias band 
of flowered cotton material stitched on for trim- 
ming. Dimity makes a very pretty substitute, 
with a hem feather-stitched in a color to match 
the flowers. 

The. jacket is very loose and broad in cut, so 
it is not necessary to order a larger size bust 
measure than one would choose for a waist. 

This model is not, of course, a suitable one 
for use anywhere except in one’s own bedroom. 
It may be used as a breakfast jacket to slip on 
over the nightdress when taking one’s coffee 
and rolls in bed, but even for that purpose it 
is hardly substantial enough. It may be charm- 
ingly trimmed with lace over ribbon or with in- 
sertion of triple beading with ribbons run in 
and groups of bows at the shoulder. 











hp iariire satan 
HEINZ 
Way 


of Preserving 


The Heinz Way of preserving is truly 
a perfected art,so remarkable is it for 
retaining the exquisite flavor of the fresh 
fruits. None but the choicest of these, 
selected from the finest orchards, and pure 
granulated sugar, are used. 





In preparation for the kettles, the 
fruit is individually inspected and washed; 
berries are hulled and cherries are seeded 
by hand; and everything that thought, care 
and equipment can do ig done to make our 
preserved fruits among the most tempting 
of Heinz 57 Varieties. _ 


On every hand Heinz cleanliness 
plays its part. The mammoth preserving 
kitchens, with their rows of great shining 
kettles, are light, cheerful, airy, inviting. 
Every jar and crock is sterilized. Order 
and purity prevail everywhere; for that is 
the Heinz Way. 


Your grocer sells Heinz Preserves in 
crocks, jars and cans of various sizes. 


Strawberries, Cherries, Pineapples, 
Damsons, Red Raspberries, etc. 
Learn more of the Heinz Way of sup- y uEIND 
plying pure foods for your home by read- 
ing our interesting little booklet “The Spice GL 
of Life.”” Acopy will be mailed on request. 


H. J. HEINZ CO., Pittsburgh, U. S. A. VARIETIES 
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NEW SPRING PATTERNS. 


HE new models for this spring and summer 
show a large preponderance of voile and 
silk gowns. All gowns except for walking 

or travelling are to be made with trains again, 
and very full around the foot. Much lace and 
trimming is the rule, and the princesse or cor- 
selet skirt is shown on 
these gowns in a large 
majority of cases. This 
princesse skirt is rath- 
er difficult to fit, be- 
cause even with the 
best pattern it is im- 
possible to allow for 
the differences of fig- 
ure. We make our 
patterns to the regular 
proportions which are 
considered correct, but 
this means that a skirt 
pattern which meas- 
ures 22 inches at the 
waist is calculated for 
a hip measure of 41 
inches, and the figures 
of many women do not 
follow these propor- 
tions. A skirt which 
fits into the waist-line, 
and is put in a band 
or finished with a cord- 
ing, is much easier to 
fit, and the skirt of the 
new gown for which 
the pattern is No. 508 
is planned with that 
idea. The trimming 
band which forms the 
corselet effect gives the 
appearance of a prin- 
cesse gown, while it 
will fit comfortably to 
any figure, because the 
open-work is in its na- 
ture elastic and pliable. 
This new 


gown has a 
blouse of thin 
silk or lace 


and over this 
is worn a bo- 
lero of a heavy 
lace made of an 
écru or white 
braid joined by 
simple button- 
holed bars of 










































NEW VOILE OR SILK GOWN WITH LACE, 


on again. We sell the paper stamping-pattern, 
which may be transferred to muslin for the 
work by going over the back with a warm iron. 
The cuffs are made of the same straight band of 
lace. 
The skirt is made in three parts, to give ample 
fulness at the foot. The first or upper part is 
cut in circular form, in 
one piece, the second 
joining to it under the 
lace band. In this sec- 
ond part are two nar- 
row tucks, perforations 
in the pattern showing 
the lines for these. 
Under the second band 
of lace the lowest sec- 
tion of the skirt is 
joined to the rest. It 
has a decided flare or 
curve, and three small 
tucks and a deep hem. 
This model may be 
made up, of course, 
without the lace. In 
that case a bias girdle 
should be made to wear 
with it. This should 
be cut about seven 
inches wide and gath- 
ered, being hooked up 
the back or put into 
a buckle at the front. 
If well drawn down at 
the front it gives the 
fashionable long- 
waisted appearance. 
This pattern may be 


used for all kinds of 
silk or woollen ma- 
terials. For lawns it 


would be practicable 
unless they are to be 
laundered, in which 
ease the curved lower 
part may be difficult 
to shape well in iron- 
ing. <A_ professional 
cleaner or a skilful 
laundress could do 
this properly. 

The embroidered 
waists are plain, fast- 
ened at the back or 
front, usually the 
former, and have only 
a few tucks, as a rule, 
to give fulness. Our 


silk or linen, Cut Paper Pattern No. 509. pattern No. 493 has 
thread. This Sizes, 32, 34) 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. one small group of 
lace may be Price, 25 cents for waist or skirt tucks at the centre of 


made of a silk 
braid or one of 
the heavy lace braids that are used in making 
Arabian lace. It is quite simple in design to 
work. The pattern of the bolero is included, 
and a piece of the band with the joining to the 
waistband. The lace is to be made as far as 
the pattern is given, then ripped from the pat- 
tern and continued where it has been basted 
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Lace pattern for bolero and band, Design W. 


Price, 75 cents. the front, which may 


be tucked only a little 
way and the fulness left free below. This is es- 
pecially designed for these embroidered waists. 
It has the sleeve with full puff to below the el- 
bow, and deep cuff from there down. When an 
elbow sleeve is desired the cuff may be left off. 
The group of tucks may be carried down the 
front, if preferred. The price is 25 cents. 
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Write Us 


For It 
Today 


\ Don’t miss this oppor- 
tunity of getting a lot 
» of good original ideas 
AFREE. 






Boo 


FREE 


This zs the most elaborate 
and practical book on 
wood-finishing ever pub- 
lished. 














Every person who desires 
to make the home more 
b beautiful and comfortable 
cannot afford to be with- 
out this book. 


Do It Now—Write for the above book ‘“The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture” 

and see how easily and inexpensively you can beautify your home. This book tells all about woods, 

wood-cleaning, finishing and polishing — the result of 23 years experience of a practical wood fin- 

isher. Explains how you can finish soft pine to look like beautiful hardwood. Don't wait—write 
now. This book sent FREE by the manufacturers of 


_ Johnson’ s Prepared Wax 


A Complete Finish and Polish For All Wood” 


Unequaled for Woodwork, Furniture and said 


Applied with cloth to bare or finished wood, it produces a lasting, artistic, sanitary finish to which 
dust and dirt will not adhere. It will not crack, blister, peel off, show laps, scratches or heel marks. 
Johnson's Prepared Wax is far superior to any other, one reason is that it contains the most polishing 
wax to the pound. Fine for preserving and polishing oilcloth and linoleum. Just try it. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is sold by all dealers in paint— Ib. can, 30 cents; 
1 and 2 Ib. cans, 60 cents per pound; 4, 5 and 8 lb. cans, 50 cents per pound. 


Special Refinishing Outfit— To quickly introduce our 


wood- finishing special- 
ties and to supply the demand from persons who desire to refinish old pieces 
of furniture and woodwork and do the work themselves we have decided to 
make this offer. We will send you, charges prepaid, 
1 pint can Johnson's Electric Solvo; for removing all finish - 40 cents 
% pint can Johnson's Wood Dye; for the artistic coloring of wood 30 cents 
Any of these shades—Weathered Oak, Flemish Oak, Mission 
Oak, Light and Dark Mahogany, Light and Dark Oak. 
% |b. can Johnson's Prepared Wax for finishing and polishing wood 30 cents 
Including the above book for - - : - $1.00 


Only one outfit toa family. If a dealer in your town who handles our goods we will make delivery 
through him. Send order now. Write today for above book and mention edition P 4. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, = Racine, Wis. 


“*The Wood-Finishing Authorities” 
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re sood Form ~ 


sin Shins tqs nment 





Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s correspondence 
is too large to permit an earlier reply. Correspondents wishing a personal answer should send a stamped envelope. Questions 
should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


Trasu.—lIf you are to have the boys contest 
in trimming hats why do you not have the girls 
contest in something masculine? It will make 
all the more fun. They could try making and 
tying cravats of all kinds on dolls loaned for 
the occasion. I have known a girl-and-boy party 
where this was the order of entertainment, and 
it caused much merriment. While the boys were 
engaged in trimming hats, the girls had to make 
out of odds and ends of silk, muslin, and gingham 
all kinds of cravats and ties. These they tied 
around the necks of the dolls, and when all the 
contests were over the boys voted about the best 
ties, the girls about the best hats, and prizes 
were awarded accordingly. I certainly advise 
you to do likewise. 


May.—Seven-handed euchre is played in the 
following way: All cards below the seven-spots 
are discarded, and five are dealt to each person, 
leaving a “widow” of the remaining cards on 
the table. No trump is turned up, but the play- 
ers bid for the privilege of making the trump, 
commencing with the person at the left of the 
dealer. The suit on which the highest bid is 
made is trumps, and the bidder has the chance 
to choose three partners and take from the 
“widow” any cards he chooses, discarding from 
his own hand the same number; he selects his 
yy according to the bids. The hand to the 
eft of the highest bidder leads. The game is 
usually twenty-five, and the bidder must take all 
the tricks he bid; if, with the assistance of his 
partners he fails to do so, he is euchred, and the 
opponents count the tricks he should have made. 


SuBpuRBANITE.—You can have a most charming 
Japanese entertainment if you want to go to 
some expense. Here is the plan of such a party 
which was a great success recently in New 
York. The rooms were decorated with large 
Japanese umbrellas arranged for cozy corners, 
with comfortable chairs. Japanese fans, large and 
small, made effective wall decorations, and Japa- 
nese lanterns with candles burning inside were 
the only lights used. Japanese incense was 
burned, so that on entering one stepped at once 
into the right atmosphere. Men in Japanese 
dress opened the door; maids in kimonos waited 
on the guests, and the entertainment was as fol- 
lows: There was a magic-lantern exhibition of 
charming Japanese pictures for one feature; an- 
other was readings from translations of Japa- 
nese stories and song, and also selections from 
writers about Japan. During the _ intervals 
charming drinks — supposed to be Japanese — 
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were served, iced tea, syrup lemonades, dainty 
wafers, ete. At the end of this part of the en- 
tertainment there was supper. This was the 
sry wena function imaginable. The dining-room 
nad been converted into a Japanese tea-house. A 
carpenter had arranged a simple wood trellis- 
work arbor, and on this were put real greens and 
paper wistaria vines, There were little tables 
with decorations of chrysanthemums, and the 
menu consisted of hot bouillon with rice, birds 
with rice croquettes, a salad of fruits dressed 
with mayonnaise, cherry-blossom sherbet—just 
an ordinary ice colored pink,—sweet cakes, and 
coffee. With the ice crystallized ginger and other 
Japanese sweets were served. After the supper 
there were games. Pictures of famous Japanese 
people were passed around and their names 
guessed; little individual maps of Japan, with 
blanks left for the cities, mountains, etc., had to 
be filled in by each one; there were lists of ques- 
tions about the recent war and the modern his- 
tory of Japan. The prizes which were given to 
the most successful were charming Japanese 
prints prettily framed. At the covers at the ta- 
bles for supper were place-cards—wee Japanese 
fans with the names written on them in gold 
paint, and there were favors of little Japanese 
trees in pretty pots. Nothing could have been 
better for a Japanese entertainment than this. 
The cherry-blossom festival is a flower festival 
that takes place in Japan at the season of cherry 
blossoms. 


T. H. G.—An invitation to a large and formal 
reception demands a “party call” even if one 
attends the function. Only such entertainments 
as teas, days, and very informal gatherings 
leave the hostess in debt to her visitors. Let- 
tuce is eaten with a fork; no, it is not good 
form to use a knife for #. Substitute a piece 
of cracker or bread when necessary. Yes, a 
velvet gown is perfectly suitable for a lady of 
forty to wear. Velvet is worn by very young 
women this season. 


M.—Do what is most natural in eating with 
your fork—in this country and elsewhere. You 
may change it from the left to the right hand 
if it seems better after using it in the left hand 
while cutting the meat. As a general thing 
the fork is held in the right hand when it is 
used to take something from the plate, but the 
best rule to follow in all these matters is to 
do what is most natural and easiest. You can 
eut a few pieces of meat, then lay down the 
knife, and transfer the fork to the right hand. 
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A 


Breakfast 
In 
Itself 


“Foop Monotony’’— 
the bane of housekeeping 
—is easily avoided by 


the housewife who knows 





SHREDDED Wueat Biscuit. 
There comes a time in every household when the lamb-chops lose 


their savor and the eggs are slightly redolent of their long journey 


from the hennery to cold storage—then it is that the housewife turns with 
glad satisfaction to 


Shredded Whole Wheat 


When the jaded stomach rebels against meat and eggs, try two toasted 
Shredded Wheat Biscuits with hot milk or cream or fresh fruits for break- 
fast. Then toasted Triscuit for lunch and a delicious Shredded Wheat 
Biscuit pattie with creamed peas or chicken for dinner. Eat nothing else 
and watch the welcome return of good digestion, health and strength. 

After you have tried all “the others ’’ you will come back to SHREDDED 
Wuote Wueat, the cleanest, purest, most nutritious cereal food made. 

The Biscuit should a/ways be slightly warmed before serving. 

Triscuir is the Shredded Whole 
Wheat cracker, better than bread for toast, 
delicious with butter, cheese or preserves. 

The “Vital Question”” Cook Book is 


sent free. 





THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 


“Its All in the Shreds” Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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GOOD FORM AND 


EverGreen.—In calling, a bride leaves a card 
for every lady she calls upon, one of her hus- 
band’s cards for every lady, and an extra one of 
his for the husband of every married woman. 
You do not mention whether the bride will have 
more than one “ at home,” so I take it for grant- 
ed that she will receive on one afternoon only. For 
one day everything is a little more formal than 
when a bride has several “ at homes.” The house 
should look festive with flowers and well-shaded 
lights; there should be several servants—one to 
be always at the door to open it for incoming 
and outgoing visitors, one, if you wish to an- 
nounce visitors, at the entrance to the reception- 
room, and two to attend to the wants of the 
guests at the refreshment-table. The hostess may 
ask several of her women friends to assist her 
in receiving, and two may preside at the re- 
freshment-table—one pouring tea at one end, the 
other serving punch, chocolate, or bouillon. The 
refreshment-table should look very pretty and 
dainty. There should be candles and flowers on 
it, little dishes of cakes and candies. Tea and 
wena and chocolate should be served, and a 
rappé or ices may be served from the pantry. 
But there is no necessity for anything more 
elaborate. The hostess should receive in a pretty 
house dress. If you want any more suggestions 
write to me again. 


B. D.—I have an idea or two which may help 
you for the “ grab-bag” feature of your enter- 
tainment. A Klondike always “ takes” with the 
children. Fit up a corner in the hall to look 
as much as possible like the arctic regions with 
cotton wool and cheese-cloth, and have in it a 
bank of sand. In this hide all sorts of toys 
wrapped in gold and silver paper—gold for the 
girls, silver for the boys—and have boys dressed 
as miners with shovels to take charge. The chil- 
dren for ten cents buy a claim, and dig for the 
packages in the sand. Another good idea is to 
have an orange and lemon tree. These may be 
devised of ordinary fir-trees in pots, with oranges 
and lemons—oranges for the girls, lemons for 
the boys—made of cotton covered with flannel or 
muslin hung on the branches. Inside of the 
lemons and oranges may be trifles. There should 
be ladders for the children to climb to the top 
branches and cut off their own fruit. 


Wa ttace.—A lady usually sits on the right of 
the gentleman who escorts her in to dinner, but 
there are exceptions to the rule. In the case of 
a hostess, the man guest of honor should sit at 
her right. Sometimes it makes the seating ar- 
rangements awkward, as it would bring two men 
together, if the rule of the lady at the right were 
followed. The host or hostess must plan it out 
in arranging for the number of guests. 

The number of courses at a dinner differs ac- 
cording to the length desirable for the function 
and its formality. The usual dinner menu con- 
sists of a hors-d’euvre or relish; soup; olives, 
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radishes, celery, ete.; fish; an entrée course or 
two; a substantial course; salad and game, or a 
salad course with something else than game; 
dessert; fruit and bonbons; coffee. This list may 
be elaborated with punch, etc., but it is the cus- 
tomary dinner list for all but very large and cere- 
monious functions. I have answered your next 
two questions in this one. Claret may be served 
throughout a dinner alone, but when champagne 
is served the claret usually goes with the game 
course, or burgundy may be served with this 
course; it is better not to serve claret and bur- 
gundy too. The host may speak of the wine if 
he prefers, and urge it upon his gnests, but as 
a general thing the wine is poured by a servant, 
and the host has no occasion to mention it. 
Toasts are usually proposed about, the dessert 
course, but if they are in order throughout a 
dinner they may be proposed sooner. The host 
may call upon different people at the table to 
speak when there are toasts. It is not good form 
to handle one’s plate at the table; it should not 
be touched. 


E. M. F.—At an afternoon wedding, at this 
season, if you do not want an elaborate menu, 
I would advise serving: 


Bouillon or consommé in cups. 
Creamed lobster or lobster Newburg, sandwiches. 
Chicken salad, olives, biscuits. 
Ice-creams and cake. 

Coffee in demi-tasses. 


You can have a punch or wine, and, of course, 
wedding-cake. The lobster may be omitted, or 
if you wish to elaborate the menu, add game 
and salmon with mayonnaise and croquettes and 
patties, but the list that I have given is quite 
enough. 


Otp Frrenp.—I will answer your questions 
in their order. Bread-and-butter plates may be 
at the covers at all meals, and the butter balls 
may be on them or passed, as preferred. Even 
at formal dinners and luncheons butter is served 
sometimes, sometimes not. It is a matter of 
preference. It is customary, however, not to serve 
butter at a formal dinner. The bread-and-butter 
plates are always removed when the table is 
cleared for dessert. At breakfast, where the 
table is not cleared, they are not removed. 
With a polished table there should be a 
centrepiece and place and tumbler doilies. It 
is not- necessary to have doilies under the bread- 
and-butter plates when it makes too many. There 
are three sizes of doilies in vogue now—the plate 
doilies,. the tumbler doilies, and the finger-bowl 
doilies. These vary a little, but come in regu- 
lar sets and sizes. When rolled sandwiches tied 
with ribbons are passed the ribbons are removed 
when the sandwich is eaten, or, if it is more con- 
venient, the sandwich is held where the ribbon 
is tied, and eaten in that way. 
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Do You Embroider? 


Home Needlework Magazine, the Authority on Home Decoration, 
Dress Embroidery and Things Fashionable, is published quarterly, in 
January, April, July and October. Price 50 cents a year. Begin with 
the April number, just out, containing the latest ideas for pretty sum- 
mer things—linen coats, lingerie hats, embroidered parasols, chemisettes, 
belts, fancy jackets, children’s piqué coats and hats, babies’ slippers and 
shoes, new handkerchiefs, new Copenhagen embroidery, dress garnitures, 
centerpieces and scarfs in Cluny lace; second lesson on home Milli- 
nery ; twenty-three designs on Colored Plates; a great help to beginners. 


SPECIAL OFFER 1° 2ew subscribers only, for 65 Cents 


we will send this Lingerie Hat design, 
stamped on finest lawn ready for working, and will send you the last 
January number free and enter your subscription paid for one year to 
begin with the April, 1906, issue. Money refunded if not satisfied. 
Write to-day. 








- FLORENCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 59 Chestnut St., Florence, Mass. 
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GOOD FORM AND 


B. A. E.—A pretty way to have the partners 
for a card-party find each other is with quota- 
tions. Write the half on one card, the other 
half on another, and distribute the cards. Those 
whose halves fit together are partners. Another 
plan is to have on one set of cards the names of 
famous heroines, on another the heroes, and let 
Romeo search for Juliet, Paul for Virginia, etc. 
Still another is to cut hearts or any design you 
wish in two pieces irregularly, and let all try 
to fit their halves together. Any of these de- 
vices you will find amusing. 


M. M. H.—The host, at a dinner-party, always 
takes in the lady guest of honor and she sits at 
his right; the gentleman guest of honor sits on 
the right of the hostess. 


M. R. B.—Have a salmagundi-party for the 
young people. This is great fun on a pro- 
gressive order. Arrange for the tables—four at 
each—and have a different kind of a contest at 
each and keep tally as for any progressive party 
—the two who accomplish the most at each table 
moving up after a time limit. At one table 
have hard knots to undo; at another, peanuts to 
pick up with a hat-pin and put into a cup; at 
another have little cups filled with rice and 
kernels of corn and bits of tapioca, and provide 
little spoons and make the contestants put into 
another cup all the grains of corn or tapioca 
without one bit of rice; at another table have 
a guessing contest in seeing who can make the 
most words out of letters that are in a dish; 
at another, a contest in sewing buttons on to a 
bit of cloth: and so on. I am sure that you will 
find this great fun for the young people. Finish 
with a Japanese tea. Have the dining-room ar- 
ranged with your Japanese articles; serve tea 
in various forms—hot, iced, and as punch—and 
have wafers and cherry-blossom ice—just rasp- 
berry sherbet—and candies and all kinds of 
Japanese sweets. 





L. A, W.—Fan-tan is played with a regular 
pack of fifty-two playing-cards. When played 
progressively there are four at a table, and as 
many tables as desired. The cards are dealt in 
order as in any card game. Each person has a 
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pile of chips or beans also. The player on the 
left of the dealer begins. The sevens are put in 
the middle of the table. Two one builds up on, 
on the others down. The object is to get rid 
of all one’s cards and to block the others from 
playing. The two who are partners try to help 
each other and to prevent the two opponents 
from playing. Every time any one is unable to 
play he has to put a chip into the pool in the 
middle of the table. The first one out gets the 
pool, and as many beans or chips from the 
others as each has cards remaining in his hand. 
You can understand that there is a great deal 
of skill in the game. For instance, no one need 
play a seven if he can play another card, so he 
can hold up every one by keeping a seven in his 
hand. The two who play partners move up if 
one of them gets out before either of the other 
two. It is a very amusing and jolly game. 


W. H. F.—A June wedding need not be at all 
an expensive function, and it can be made so 
pretty with daisies and June roses used in pro- 
fusion. They only require the trouble of gath- 
ering if it is an out-of-town affair. Use as many 
daisies and roses as you can get, with some hired 
palms and growing plants for background to 
the bride and groom. Or you can, at little ex- 
pense, have a carpenter make an arch for the 
couple to stand under, and this, covered with 
greens and flowers, is lovely. The bride and 
groom will receive, and if there are any brides- 
maids they will receive, too, standing on either 
side of the couple. The parents receive also 
informally. The most economical way to serve 
the refreshments is from one large table in the 
dining-room. This should look very attractive 
with a big wedding, or bride, cake in the middle 
ornamented prettily, and flowers in vases and 
small dishes of cakes and candies. It is not 
necessary to serve more than salad and sand- 
wiches and ices and strawberries and coffee with 
lemonade or whatever you wish to have to drink. 
Let the guests informally help themselves and 
sit or stand about the rooms while they eat. 
If you desire to have a table for the bridal party, 
it may be in a room apart or in the dining-room, 
and they may sit down and be served there after 
the others have gone or while they are present. 





A MEETING IN THE INTERESTS OF THE BLIND 


A meetine which should arouse much interest will take place in New York city on March 29. 
This will be a meeting of persons interested in promoting the welfare of the blind, and the fact 
that Miss Helen Keller is the first vice-president of the New York State Association for Promoting 
the Interests of the Blind, under whose auspices the meeting will be held, and that Miss Keller will 
be one of the speakers gives the occasion a special significance. This will be the first public 
meeting the association has held in this city, and the plea of Miss Keller, herself blind, and deaf 
as well, for her fellow sufferers will undoubtedly be effectual. Other speakers will be Mark Twain 
and the Hon. Joseph Choate. The president of the association is Dr. Lyman Abbott, while among 
its other officers are such well-known names as Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. Dr. John Shaw Bil- 
lings, Dr. Lewis Carll, Mrs. Edward R. Hewitt, and Mrs. Seth Low. Any information about the 
work of the association may be obtained from the corresponding secretary, Miss Edith Holt, No. 


44 East Seventy-eighth Street, New York city. 
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A “PHIPPS” Smart 
Creation for . Spring. 





Every Genuine ““PHIPPS" Hat 
bears the above label. Look for it. 


ne Oe 3 


a 


* 


Woman's Crowning Glory is a ‘‘ PHIPPS” HAT. 


HEREVER smart and chic styles are in demand 
“PHIPPS” Hats win favor. They express refinement 
and culture and appeal most strongly to exclusive dressers. 
Spring models are now on display by leading stores everywhere. 


If your dealer doesn’t carry ‘‘PHIPPS” Hats, write us at once for 
name of our nearest agent. 


CLARENCE M. PHIPPS, at 141-147 Fifth Ave., New York 
FREE on request—a beautiful ‘‘ PHIPPS”’ Calendar 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 





The Bazar’s correspondence 


Correspondents wishing a personal answer should send a stamped envelope. Questions 


should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


GrorGiA.— Your house must indeed be dreary 
as it is, but I am sure that you can feel en- 
couraged as to the future, for the rooms are of 
good size and arranged in a very interesting way. 
The little entrance hall with its white plaster 
walls and bare stairs is the first problem to 
attack, since it gives the first important sugges- 
tion of the interior to all who come and go, as it 
did to you when you first came there a bride. 
First paint the woodwork ivory white, and the 
floor a very dark brown, almost a black. The 
floor must then be varnished and waxed if pos- 
sible. Have a paper with a cream-yellow batk- 
ground and an olive-green figure, a plain green 
stair carpet and runner for the hall floor. 
There should be plain dark green rep portiéres at 
the doors opening into the parlor and study, and 
a white net curtain shirred at the top and bot- 
tom for the glass in the door. There is very 
little room for furniture of any kind, but I 
think that you can have a small mahogany pie- 
crust table for a card-tray, and one straight ma- 
hogany chair. The parlor, since it is dark, must 
have a self-toned damask paper in a warm red- 
dish cream, a little inclined toward yellow 
ochre. The mahogany furniture should be up- 
holstered in this same yellow or cream. The rug 
should be a deep rich claret red and the inner 
curtains the same, with a cream net next the 
glass. You must have a low mahogany table 
with a dark-green pottery lamp, a small daven- 
port covered with the claret red, several straight 
chairs, 


and some bookcases filled with books. 
The study is, of course, the most interesting 
room with its windows on three sides. Since 


it is so light the walls should be dark green, 
either a self-toned paper or a burlap. The room 
should be lined with bookcases to hold all your 
husband’s books. His large writing-table and 
desk chair may stand in the middle of the room. 
Besides that there should be a Morris chair, a 
couch, possibly one more easy-chair, and several 
straight chairs. This furniture may be of the 
fumed oak as you suggest. The rug may be 
plain dark green—that is, the large rug. You 
can then use the two real Orientals which you 
had as wedding-presents over it very effectively. 
Have sill-length curtains of a rich copper, either 
raw silk or canvas, and portiéres of the same 
color, either a heavy linen or art canvas. The 
chairs may be upholstered in either green or 
copper. Your Braun photographs will be beauti- 
ful on these dark walls, and your bits of old 
brass on the tops of the bookcases. The dining- 
room, since it is quite bright and sunny, may 





have one of the old-blue papers, a blue and 
white rug, simple white ruffled net curtains, and 
the old-fashioned blue and white spread as a 
portiére. Your mahogany furniture and blue 
and white Japanese china will make this room 
complete. Possibly I neglected to say that you 
should have the same dark floors throughout the 
lower floor and white paint everywhere except 
in the study, where it may be dark brown. 


LUVERNE.—Have a self-toned old-blue paper 
in your large odd-shaped sitting-room. The 
room is so large that you can have a paper 
with one of the Morris designs if you like, al- 
though the self-toned papers with a very small 
figure utterly inconspicuous in itself, and simply 
giving depths of color and texture to the paper, 
are eminently satisfactory in both large and 
small rooms. With this paper have two rugs— 
two on account of the shape of the room,—both 
combining tones of wood browns, copper, and 
old-blue. The curtains may be of imported 
madras or of raw silk with a design in copper, 
old-yellow, and blue. With the raw silk you will 
need net curtains next the glass, but with the 
madras they will not be necessary. Since the 
woodwork is all black walnut it will be better 
to have your staircase stained a dark brown to 
harmonize with it. In the parlor opening out 
of this room with its self-toned green paper a 
rug in which rich tones of blue, green, and 
brown are mingled would be effective, and help 
to unite the color schemes of the two rooms. 
The plate-rail in the dining-room should be 
stained to match the woodwork. It should be 
placed about five feet from the floor. Have a 
blue and yellow, or blue, brown, and yellow paper 
below the plate-rail, and either a plain yellow 
or a golden brown above, with blue plates. The 
rugs should be dark blue, the curtains yellow. 

Ivory white will be the most satisfactory 
color for all the woodwork up-stairs. If you pre- 
fer a plain wall color, either a fawn or a golden 
brown will harmonize with the red rug in the 
children’s room, but an even more attractive 
paper for a children’s room would be one with a 
dainty red rose-bud design on a white ground. 
All-white furniture would harmonize with this. 
The guest-room with its northern exposure 
should have either a deep cream-yellow satin- 
stripe paper, or one with a design in yellow and 
green on a cream ground. In either case have a 
green rug. In your own room use a Delft blue 


and white paper, a green and white, or an old- 
Use rag rugs in the same colors. 


rose, 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
A Stain and Varnish Combined 
INDISPENSABLE AT MOVING TIME 
This perfect rejuvenator of everything about a home 


from cellar to garret will prove the greatest factor in 
HOUSE CLEANING ECONOMY 

JAP-A-LAC is a high-grade colored varnish for renewing the finish on any old, dilapidated piece of furniture, 

interior woodwork or articles of wood or metal. It dries quickly with a hard, beautiful lustre, and retains its 


brilliancy through wear and tear right down to the surface. 

There are many methods of making varnish, but no other manufacturer has been able, so far, to make any- 
thing which will take the place of JAP-A-LAC. : 

Colored JAP-A-LAC is made from pigment colors. Pigment is a dry, organic coloring substance which 
is unaffected by atmospheric or Ree changes. Any one of the JAP-A-LAC colors will retain its original 
shade throughout its entire life. Aniline colors are frequently used to color varnishes; and although varnishes 
colored with aniline appear brilliant and effective when first put on, they soon fade and become dull. Chemical 
changes in the atmosphere will kill their brilliancy in a very short time. The air is often contaminated with 
sulphurous gases from furnace or heating apparatus—other injurious gases are constantly coming in contact 
with varnished surfaces, and unless the varnish is colored with the best pigment it cannot withstand the damag- 
ing effect of such an atmosphere. Aniline is nothing but a dye. If you want a lasting, brilliant finish, don’t 
accept a substitute for JAP-A-LAC. JAP-A-LAC is the original colored varnish, manufactured by our special 
process, which makes it more beautiful, lasting and artistic than anything else on the market. You can reclaim 
many an old piece of furniture which you are ready to throw away—you can beautify everything about your 
home from cellar to garret at’small cost—you can do your own varnishing and take pleasure in the work as you 
see its wonderful effectiveness wherever applied. Natural JAP-A-LAC is a clear varnish of the highest grade 
All varnish used in the manufacture of JAP-A-LAC is as good as can be made. The name Glidden on a can of 
any kind of varnish stands for highest quality—quality demonstrated by one of the oldest and best-known varnish 
manufacturers in the United States. Ask your dealer about JAP-A-LAC—Economy in every can. 

All sizes from 15c. to $2.50 













COLORS OF JAP-A-LAC USES FOR JAP-A-LAC 
FLAT WHITE OAK GROUND WIRE SCREENS CHAIRS ANDIRONS 
DEAD BLACK BLUE WALNUT REFRIGERATORS TABLES LINOLEUM 
GLOSS WHITE GOLD DARK OAK PORCH FURNITURE FLOORS CHANDELIERS 
OX BLOOD RED CHERRY ALUMINUM WICKER FURNITURE RADIATORS PICTURE FRAMES 
BRILLIANT BLACK NATURAL MAHOGANY INTERIOR WOODWORK RANGES PLATE RACKS 
MALACHITE GREEN WEATHER BEATEN DOORS 








LAL 


GOLD OR ALUMINUM 


should be used on your 
RADIATORS 


at least twice a year AA radiator, unless it is kept in good condition, is an eyesore 
Either Gold or Aluminum JAP-A-LAC will produce a finish on your radiators which 
will blend with any room decorations, and you will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that there is nothing unsightly about your radiators to destroy the harmony of 
your color effect. It takes but a few minutes to finish a radiator. You will find its 


real beauty only after it it JAP-A-LAC’ED. 











A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER 
WHO SUBSTITUTES. 


While waiting in a dealer’s store in a large city, 
one of our salesmen overheard a clerk trying to seil 
a substitute to a woman customer who had asked 
for JAP-A-LAC. The clerk took /fwenty-five 
minutes of the customer's time trying to make her 
change her mind, and finally gave her JAP-A-LAC 
after she told him she would trade elsewhere if he 
persisted in trying to substitute. 

What right has a clerk to take your time to argue Address Dept. B-4, 
with you? Save time by insisting onJAP-A-LAC 405 Reckefeller Bidg., Cleveland. Ohio. 


pty eas, 
If YOUR dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send us his 
mame and 10 cents (exeept for Gold, which is 25¢,) to 
cover cost of mailing, and we will send a FREE Sample 
| (quarter - pint can) to any point in the United States. | 


dE = 





JA PALMA 
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Question.—Above the six-foot wainscot in 
your dining-room have a rough plaster wall. Tint 
the wainscot, in fact all the woodwork, the beams 
in the ceiling included, a medium tone of gray- 
green, and the plaster above the wainscot a tone 
of yellow known as copperas. The furniture 
should be on the lines of the “ Arts and Crafts,” 
and toned a slightly warmer shade of green than 
the woodwork. The rug should combine rich 
tones of copper and dark green. The floor itself 
may be tinted a dark green. Cover the window- 
seat cushion with a dark rich copper canvas, 
and have copper sconces for the candles. The 
parlor adjoining this room may have light gray 
walls, dark green woodwork, green wicker furni- 
ture, the cushions covered with copper canvas, 
curtains of raw silk in the same shade of copper, 
a dark-green rug, and a rich Egyptian-blue table- 
cover. In the hall the walls above the green 
wainscot may be tinted a dark rich tone of cop- 
per, and the curtains may be of yellow raw silk. 
The living-room opposite, lined with bookcases 
on all sides, should have dark-green walls, wood- 
work of a dark walnut brown, and a golden tan 
between the beams in the ceiling. The cushions 
in the chairs may be of the copperas and Egyp- 
tian blue. The curtain should be of yellow raw 
silk, and the portiéres of dark copper canvas. 
Tones of green, copper, and the blue may be com- 
bined in the rug. Copper electric-light fixtures 
and the copper hood of the large fireplace will 
add another warm bit of color. The small den 
opening out of this room should be very warm 
and rich in color, walnut-brown woodwork, rich 
yellow walls above the wainscot, and the warm 
red tones of autumn foliage for curtains, pillows, 
and couch-cover. You must have a soft com- 
fortable couch here with many downy pillows, a 
small table containing a brass reading-lamp at 
the head of the couch, a bookcase along the 
south wall, a cozy arm-chair next the window, 


and a writing-table in the middle of the room. I 
am sure you will like this. 
MASSACHUSETTS.—The English papers are 


recommended because the colors are more artis- 
tic and more lasting than in the American-made 
papers. It is sad that it should be so, but, alas! 
most all of the American colors, especially in 
the cheaper papers, are not to be trusted, even 
if they are artistic enough to satisfy in the first 
place. To be sure, the prices of the imported 
papers are almost double those of the American 
ones, but if it is a question of time it pays to 
double the price. This, of course, is not always 
true. Some colors are not dangerous. Yellows 
are always comparatively safe, and other light 
colors, other than light blue or light pink. It is 
safe to buy the flower papers with light grounds 
in the cheaper grades, but when we are getting 
the plain and self-toned papers it is much safer 
to buy the English papers. The green, old-blue, 
and red cartridge-papers made in this country are 
the most dangerous, in fact they are so sure to 
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fade, and that within a few weeks’ time, that one 
could never recommend them, while the heavier 
imported papers have been proved quite satis- 
factory. The lower price means a cheaper dye. 
The new papers come out in February and March 
ready for the spring trade. The designs that we 
see in the autumn are nearly a year old. 

There seems to be necessarily a great simi- 
larity in the decorative schemes suggested for 
bedrooms, although when developed the results 
are very different. Since you want to use your 
room as a study and bedroom combined you may, 
perhaps, like a darker color scheme than one 
which I would recommend for a bedroom alone. 
It will be safe for you to use the darker colors 
since the windows face toward the south. Have 
a paper with a light olive background and a 
figure in a green only one tone darker combined 
with a shadowy green-blue. This paper is among 
the German importations and is very attractive. 
The effect as a whole is shadowy and indistinct. 
Have ivory-white woodwork, green canvas or linen 
draperies, and blue raw-silk curtains. The couch 
should have a green linen canvas cover with an 
appliqué design in the blue. Have blue and corn- 
color cushions. The furniture should be mahogany, 
either eighteenth-century English or Mission,. but 
preferably Mission. Since you have some pieces 
of antique mahogany, however, you may prefer 
to confine yourself to the English shapes. The 
rug should be plain dark green. Have a broad 
comfortable window-seat built in around the bow 
window, and complete the color scheme by hav- 
ing bits of brilliant yellow bric-A-brac in brass 
or pottery scattered throughout the room. The 
small room adjoining will be very attractive 
with the paper which you send. The écru ground 
and dainty pink and blue flower stripe have a 
strange fascination. The mahogany furniture 
will be very effective against it. The curtains 
should be of écru madras with a blue figure, and 
the chairs should be covered with a light-blue 
linen damask. The rug must be a light one, 
with a golden-brown background and shadowy 
blue and pink figures. One in shades of brown 
and tan would be artistic if the brown is warm 
and full of life. I do not think that this paper 
will fade easily. The rag rugs which I have 
recommended frequently are made as our grand- 
mothers used to make them, tearing up cotton 
rags into strips about an inch and a half wide, 
sewing them together, and weaving them in the 
hand-looms. They come to us under many names, 
among which are the Betsy Ross and the thread- 
and-thrum, but they are all very similar. The 
soft artistic colors are, of course, the most de- 
sirable. Those nameless representatives to be 
found in the large shops are inclined to be too 
brilliant and crude in color. Those dyed with 
the vegetable dyes are the ones to be desired be- 
yond all others, and you will find upon close 
examination that there is quite a difference in 
the weaving. Some are much more artistie than 
others in the mixing of the colors. 
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Every part of ‘ 
an “‘Odorless”’ is cold 


The average refrigerator is cold only 
in spots;—food is crowded together in 
such a way that one dish is apt to ‘‘taste”’ 
of another. 

A very cold and even temperature is 
maintained throughout the ‘‘Odorless.”’ 

The insulation of the ‘‘Odorless’’ is per- 
fect; two heavy wooden walls, one of oak 
and one of poplar, each lined with hair felt 
insulations and separated by one inch of 
dead air space. A piece of ice will last 
nearly twice as long in an ‘‘Odorless.”’ 

Scientific circulation distributes this 
temperature evenly—every part of an 
‘‘Odorless’’ is cold—and prevents com- 
partments becoming close. In 


“Odorless” Refrigerators 


the atmosphere is constantly freshened by 
the steady flow of pure, dry, cold air. 





Fresh air strikes the ice at the top, drops freezing = 
through a flue at the back, and enters the food com- 
partments at the very bottom of the box. 

Here it rushes up—the current is very strong— 
passing over the milk and butter while perfectly pure 
and over all the food in one direction only. It is then 
deodorized and purified by the ice. 

Because of this dzrect circulation, milk and butter 
kept in an ‘‘Odorless’’ will never taste of anything 
else. Severe tests made in cooking schools, restau- 
rants, etc., prove thatan ‘*Odorless’’ may be crowded 
with a variety of provisions and no intermingling of odors will result. 


We ship prepaid on approval 


to any point east of the Rocky Mountains where not sold by dealer. Give it 20 days’ trial; if the 
* Odorless” is not as represented send it back at our expense and we will refund your money 
promptly and without question. 


Our new catalogue is handsomely illustrated with the beautiful new ‘‘ Odorless” Refrigerators 
in solid oak cases and snow-white linings—all prices. Write for it. Address Dept. D 


THE KEYSER MFG. CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


OLD-FASHIONED DRAWING-ROOMS.—The furnish- 
ings which you have for your drawing-rooms 
make the transformation into a more or less 
formal drawing-room and a cozy living-room com- 
paratively simple, but, first, | would not take 
the delicate velvet carpet inspink, blue, and fawn 
from the formal room into the one which is to 
be the living-room. That is far better adapted 
to the color scheme which suitable for the 
drawing-room than the darker, richer coloring, 
which suggests itself for a living-room, especially 
one whose principal characteristic is to be cozi- 
ness. Buy the new carpet for the living-room. 
The furnishings of a pale bluish green or green- 
ish blue in the drawing-room, combined with 
the pale-pink pillows, suggest immediately either 
a pale-green or pale-blue paper, preferably a 
satin damask effect. This may be put on sim- 
ply all over the wall, or it may be treated in 
panels, using some of the dainty little bor- 
ders which come with these papers to be used 
in this way. I should say that a pale-green pa- 
per would give more character to the room than 
the blue, since the hangings are light blue, but 
it will be necessary to select the shade very care- 
fully. If your white marble mantel is ugly get 
a long strip of delicate green and blue em- 
broidery or brocade, line it with the blue, and 
allow it to hang straight as a scarf over the 
shelf, but if it is not ugly (the fact that it is 
white marble does not necessarily make it so) use 
nothing to cover it. The living-room, with its 
northern exposure, brown cozy corner, and oak 
woodwork, requires either a brown or a yellow 
paper to brighten it, although if it were not for 
the northern exposure the color selected would 
be preferably dark green, on account of the tones 
of yellow and brown predominating in the fur- 
nishings. Something must be changed, and since 
we cannot change the lighting, possibly you will 
be willing to change your cozy corner somewhat. 
Have a warm golden - brown, self-toned paper 
and a dark-green rug and couch-cover. In fact, 
allow the rich dark green to predominate in all 
the furnishings as much as possible. It will be 
necessary also to have your woodwork stained 
a dark walnut or weathered-oak, preferably a 
walnut, since that is warmer in tone. Yellow 
should be introduced into the furnishings also, 
and a relieving touch of blue here and there to 
unite it with the adjoining drawing-room. In 
the hall with the seif-toned terra-cotta carpet 
you may have a paper combining terra-cotta, tan, 
and green. I neglected to mention the ceilings. 
Have a plain ivory-white ceiling in the drawing- 
room, a golden tan in the living-room, also plain, 


18 


and a tan in the hall. 
W. C. R.—I like very much the color scheme 
which you have suggested for your rooms. I 


would add to it a deep cream-yellow paper for 
your parlor in a self-toned stripe, with portiéres 
and side draperies at the windows of a soft rich 
Suéde green of medium tone. The portiéres may 
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DECORATION 


be of rep or velours and the curtains of raw 
silk. Both should hang straight from pole to 
floor. If you can also cover some of your ma- 
hogany furniture with green the room should 
be charming. In the hall have a brown and 
green tapestry paper, or if the hall is dark a 
green- yellow. With the brown walls in the 
library the curtains may be either old-gold or 
copper. Use the raw silk with the lace, or 
madras in copper and brown on a cream ground 
without the lace. Let the curtains hang straight 
at the sides of the small windows over the book- 
case. Either the silk or the madras will be at- 
tractive, possibly the silk a little more so. Do 
not use any lace curtains at the small windows. I 
think that you will like a rug made of plain 
Axminster or Wilton carpet instead of the ready- 
made rugs. The colors are softer. They make 
them up in the shops for you, and they are ex- 
tremely satisfactory in every way. Either a 
plain moss green or a deep rich copper will be 
attractive, or you may even find a figured Wil- 
ton in browns and coppers, which, with its bor- 
der, will make a very rich rug. In the hall a 
strip of plain green will be effective. With the 
old-blue walls which you suggest for the dining- 
room simple ruffled curtains of plain net will be 
very attractive. The figured net is also very 
pretty. Drape the curtains at the middle sash. 
Additional curtains toward the room of blue 
and white India cotton or printed linen would 
add a pleasing bit of color. A blue and 
white Chinese or Japanese rug will complete the 
color scheme. An old-rose paper with the maple 
set in the guest-room should be harmonious. 
Since you have no green paper down-stairs, would 
you not like a Suéde-green paper up-stairs in 
the sitting-room. Crete curtains in green, blue, 
and old-yellow would be effective with it. The 
rug may be plain green or Oriental, combining 
the colors suggested for the curtains. For the 
bedroom on the southwest corner a blue paper 
will be appropriate, either a light-blue satin 
stripe or a Delft-blue and white figure. Have a 
blue and white bathroom. A light yellow paper, 
almost plain in effect, will make the northwest 
bedroom appear larger, and will be very desira- 
ble for a room with that exposure. It gives a 
warm and sunshiny effect. 


Miss F.—It is entirely correct to put a brass 
bed in a room with pink furnishings and ma- 
hogany furniture. It also looks well in a yel- 
low room, especially if the other furniture is 
mahogany. 

Have an entire hard-wood floor in your dining- 
room if possible. You will need two rugs of 
the largest size in your room unless you have 
one made to order of carpet, either Axminster, 
Wilton, or Brussels, according to the price you 
ean afford to pay. Oriental rugs are, of course, 
the best, but they are very expensive. An article 
on the purchase of rugs appeared in the October 
number of the Bazar. 
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Just think of a rice 
cereal as dainty and light 
as a snowflake, as wholesome and satis- 
fying as meat, and yet so tempting that 
every child and every grown-up wants 

more when once they have tasted it. 


Quaker Rice 


(Puffed) 


is that cereal. Made from the 
choicest white rice, by a patented 
“puffing” process that expands 
each grain or kernel many times 
in size, it has a dainty flavor, dis- 
tinctively its own. 






























The same process that puffs 
the rice, also cooks it thoroughly. 
Quaker Rice is instantly ready to 

serve, with milk or cream and a dash of 

sugar, after warming for a.minute in a 

hot oven. 

While rice has a world-wide fame as a 

healthful and wholesome food, Quaker Rice is a 
revelation of its dainty deliciousness. Order a pack- 
age of your grocer today, and learn how truly delightful it is. 


Quaker Rice can be made into the most delicious and whole- 
some candies, such as Quaker Rice Balls, Quaker Rice Brittle, \ 
etc., recipes for which will be found on each package. Children 
can eat all they want without the slightest fear of consequences. 


\ Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywhere at 10c the package. 4 
Made by the Manufacturers of Quaker Oats, Address, Chicago, U. S. A, 


- _ — — ~ — - 
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MOTHERS OF 
BY 


HAT metamorphosis is it that takes 
W place in the mind of the mother the 

moment that her son has begun to 
grow? His father tells her to make a man of 
the boy, to thrust him into the world, and to 
let him take care of himself. ‘The idea alarms 
her. She has meant him to be valiant, to be a 
protector of the weak, perhaps, a success in the 
world, at any rate—the strong arm upon which 
she herself was to lean when that world op- 
pressed her. But when her husband speaks she 
asks has the time come to teach him now. His 
father thinks that it has, has begun to think 
so before the boy’s petticoats were off, has 
taught him how to pummel with his fists, how 
to throw a stone, how to strike back when an- 
other fellow hits him, and has gotten up from 
playing with him, shrugged his shoulders, and 
gone off in pretended disgust when the little 
toddling infant has cried for a hurt. Anything 
but a cry-baby or a weakling, paterfamilias ex- 
claims, and he watches with an alarm, often 
tinged by a touch of scorn, for evidences of weak 
spots in the manly character of his son. Still 
all his teaching is to cultivate self-dependence in 
the son. 

All this alarms the mother, but the father’s 
will is too strong for her, the traditions of the 
world are against her, the sentiments of the 
boy’s playmates, and the very nature of the 


boy. She has to let him go into the world, or 
he runs away into it, even when the world’s 
limit is marked by her garden gate. He will 


find it all out for himself. She cannot walk 
for him nor fight for him. His own legs must 
carry him, his own arms do the battling. But 
for all that, her vigilance is not to be vanquished. 
Her spirit of protection, her affectionate alarms, 
her anxieties, her desire to shigld, to be about his 
steps and in his days, all these denied a full 
and free expression—-that expression which, to- 
ward a daughter, a paterfamilias and the world 
would approve—all these when thrown back upon 
themselves have become the stronger, though 
changed. 

It is just here, then, that the metamorphosis 
takes place in the mother’s mind. That uncon- 
querable vigilance, with its instinctive obliga- 
tion to protect, which is common to all mothers 
wherever vertebrates appear, is not so easily 
killed. But it has developed a new element. It 
has become suspicious where once it was only 
vigilant, aggressive where once it was only ten- 
der. It concerns itself less with the boy and 
with teaching him how to fight for moral ends 
than with the dangers which may assail him. 
It looks about. scans the horizon, keeps an alert 
and disapproving eye always open for foreign 
approaches, and generally ends by deciding that 
every other danger may be comprehended and 
provided for in that one of—the other woman. 

It would be funny were it not so sad. You, 
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MARRIAGEABLE SONS 


LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 


my dear Mrs. Johnson, if you will pardon my 
personal tone, became an altogether different 
personage when in middle age you married and 
had a son. Before that time I never knew any 
one so generots in sentiment, so cordial to 
women, so helpful, so sure that they were a 
misunderstood race suffering frequent oppres- 
sions. And in justice to you now I must confess 
that you have not outgrown these sentiments 
when any of your female contemporaries are 
under consideration; but when it becomes a ques- 
tion relating to the female contemporaries of 
your son, ah! then it becomes quite another 
affair. 

Do you remember when he was a lad of only 
ten, and ill in bed for a week—too much sail- 
ing in the sun—how the little girl next door 
brought him flowers and her playthings, and 
how, denied the sick-room, she Same about pn- 
der the windows watching for a word from him? 
If your little son had been a cripple, fretful 
and hard to manage, a chronic invalid with the’ 
ability to win himself much sympathy, how you 
would have rejoiced in the little girl’s atten- 
tions, and recounted to us all with pride these 
evidences of her devotion! But he happened to 
be a sturdy young fellow, with most of the world 
at his feet, and the little girl who was sorry 
for him (and what is more beautiful than sym- 
pathy in women?), the little girl happened not 
to be so well born, and so you let ies laugh, 
and you laughed yourself, if you remember; 
you thought it was all a great joke when he told 
you that the girl was “too fresh,” that her 
brothers ought to tell her she was not doing the 
proper thing, and that the other boys would 
laugh at her, as if he were already a man and 
the little girl, forsooth, eighteen instead of eight! 

And you, my dear Mrs. Crabtree. I should 
like to ask you if you remember saying, when 
your son was not yet twelve, that you never in- 
tended that he should marry, that you did not 
believe in girls. I should like to ask you, but 
then your son died suddenly before he was twen- 
ty, and left you alone in the world. But your 
son, my dear friend across the way. I think he 
is nearly forty now. I saw him go out of your 
front door this morning, and I noticed as he 
raised his hat that his head was bald. How 
that stoop of his shoulders has increased! Even 
vou confess that he is not handsome, though 
you add that “he looks like a gentleman.” He 
has never married. I am not sure, regarding 
him from a purely dispassionate point of view, 
that I am altogether surprised, though he will 
get all his father’s money, and he has your fam- 
ily name. You evidently would not agree with 
me in thinking that few women would be drawn 
to him, for during the twenty years in which 
I have known you. you have been constantly 
protecting him against the approaches of every 

(Continued on page 60.) 
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The wind that Blows is a form of Energy. 

We need a form of Energy. called Nervous Energy, to live and do 
our work. 

It keeps our bodies healthy—it insures the proper performance of 
every bodily and mental function. 

Formerly, when we all took life easier—when we gave our bodies 
plenty time to store up Nervous Energy, when we lived close to Nature, 
we were sound and healthy. 

But to-day, with its Social Conditions, its Worries, its Griefs, its 
Overwork, we use up all the Nervous Energy we can ordinarily obtain, 
and more. 

Consequently our Bodies lack the Nervous Energy they require to 
keep their different functions in perfect Health—we become dyspeptic, 
nervous, etc. We lack ambition—our work is commonplace and we soon 
give up. Now a Food, rich in what the scientists call the Proteids and 

Carbohydrates, will restore Energy—for they 
create Energy just as milk 
makes fat. 

And the food richest 
in Proteids and Car- 
all there is in bohydrates is 


Wheat. - I 
Egg-O-See is O¢ 


most delicious to the taste, 
has a most agreeable, crisp nut-like flavor which makes the mouth 
water just to think about. 

Then it is most easily digested—From actual test a dish of Egg-O-See requires only 
one hour to digest—think of it, you martyrs of dyspepsia' 

Egg-O-See will restore a full Bodily supply of Nervous Energy. 

Prepared under conditions of scrupulous cleanliness 

Every grocer in the country sells Egg-O-See—the whole- wheat cereal. If your grocer 
has not received his supply, mail us 10 cents and his name (15 cents west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains)and we will send you a package of Egg-O-See and a copy of the book “—back to nature.” 


FREE “—back to nature’ book 

Our 32-page book ““—back to nature” outlines a plan of right living, including menus for 
7 days and recipes for preparing the necessary dishes, based on a whole-wheat diet, with sug 
gestions for bathing, eatingandexercise, illustrated from life,exceeding]l y simpleand attractive. 
By following the precepts, abounding and vigorous health is sure to result. 

Published to sell at 25 cents a copy, this handsomely 
illustrated book will be mailed FR to any one who 
writes, as long as this edition lasts. Address 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL CO.,364-414 Front St.,Quiney, Ill. 
Eat Egg-O-See and get 














ON CULINARY TOPICS 


(Continued from page 58.) 

woman who glanced his way! I know that you 
were a romp in your own youth, and had many 
men friends. But you have never, since becom- 
ing the mother of that son, been able to regard 
without suspicion any attempt at friendship 
made by any young woman for your son. “ The 
pitfalls of young men” is the burden of your 
song. You have told me that Mrs. Jones wanted 
to marry off that daughter of hers who asked 
him to dine twice in one winter. And that 
pretty Southern girl who called him cousin (she 
was your grandfather’s niece) you insist had 
already made up her mind to marry him be- 
fore she left home. You tell me that I am un- 
worldly not to see these things, and you have 
an enormous contempt for my _penetrative 
powers. 

Perhaps you are right, dear madam; perhaps 
I am old and stupid and inexperienced in world- 
ly ways. But I would not give up my faith 
in the other woman, I think, even were I the 
happy mother of a son. But then I do not be- 
lieve that you really can believe all the wrong 
things you say. I merely believe that some of 
your maternal instincts have become perverted, 
and that you are busy in the wrong way pro- 
tecting the interest of your son. It would have 
been better to have taught him to pummel as his 
father did. 


There is something, however, that I would like 
to say to you, and to every other mother of a 
marriageable son. If sometimes you find your- 
self thinking that your son is being weaned away 
from you by some other woman’s son or husband ; 
if there should come moments when loneliness 
overpowers you and you wish you had had a 
daughter to cheer your old age; if some protest 
arises now and then in your heart against the 
general condition of things, the bringing up of 
children only to have them marry and go away 
loving others who are strangers better than you 
who loved them always; if, in thinking over 
your devotion to your son, you cry out against 
the stigma of the mother-in-law;—if, as I say, 
moments like these come into your life, stop and 
think. It may not at first be easy for you to 
trace every grief and sorrow along the lines 
of your own mental attitude toward that other 
woman whom your son might meet or marry! 
But it is along those lines that you must look 
for the seeds of your trouble. If you loved him 
so much could you not have loved those whom he 
loved? And if you felt that you did his father 
no great harm by loving him, could you not 
allow as much to the woman who has chosen 
to love your son? How could you protect him 
better, in fact, than by helping him to see where 
the better things lie in that other woman of 
whom you are so jealous? 





ON CULINARY TOPICS 


A. M. C.—For chicken potpie get a young fowl 
as for fricassee; joint it, and chop fine a quarter- 
pound of fat salt pork; cut four potatoes into 
balls with a potato-gouge and parboil them for 
ten minutes; parboil six small white onions; 
make a good pastry for the top, bottom, and 
sides of the pie, and reserve a little, cutting 
this into three-quarter-inch cubes. 

Grease the inside of a large pot with butter, 
using enough to obviate any danger of the paste 
sticking to the iron; line the pot with the 
pastry, then put in a scant layer of the minced 
pork, and a layer of chicken on top of this. 
Next, sprinkle the potato balls over the chicken, 
then lay in the pastry squares, another layer 
of the pork, and proceed in this order until the 
chicken is all in. Pour in a pint of boiling 
water seasoned with salt and pepper, and a 
tablespoonful of melted butter. Fit on the top 
crust quickly, make a slit in it, and put the 
pot where the contents will simmer slowly for 
two hours. Turn out upon a large heated plat- 
ter, having the pie in the centre of the dish 
and the gravy about it. 

Ginger Cake.—Put into a bowl a pint of flour 
that has been sifted twice with a teaspoonful of 
baking-powder and half as much salt. Cream a 
half-eup of butter with a half-cup of brown 
sugar, and when light whip in a gill of molasses. 
Set this mixture at the side of the stove and 
stir until blood-warm, then take from the fire 
and whip in two well-beaten eggs, a half-tea- 
spoonful of mace, a saltspoonful of cinnamon, 
and a tablespoonful of ginger—all ground fine. 
Now stir in a gill of milk to which has been 


added a half-teaspoonful of baking-soda dis- 
solved in a tablespoonful of hot water. Last of 
all beat in the flour, adding more if necessary 
to make a soft cake.dough. Bake in deep muf- 
fin-tins, well greased. 


“Younea Hovusekeerer.”—The two apple des- 
serts here given will be found simple and good: 

Apple Pudding.—Remove all bits of fibre and 
string from beef suet and chop it to a fine pow- 
der. There should be a cupful of this. Sift 
three cups of flour three times with a teaspoon- 
ful of baking-powder, and stir the powdered suet 
into this. Stir in milk to make a dough that 
can be rolled out, turn upon a pastry-board, and 
roll into a square sheet about a quarter of an’ 
inch thick. Have ready, peeled and sliced very 
thin, enough apples to make a quart, and strew 
them thickly with granulated sugar. Lay tnese 
on the square of dough, then fold the dough 
over them, rolling it as one would a sheet of 


music. Wind a piece of broad white tape about 
the pudding to keep it in shape. Put into a 
steamer and steam for nearly three hours: 


Transfer to a hot platter, remove the tape, and 
serve with a hard sauce. 

Apple Tapioca.—Soak a cup of boiled tapioca 
all night. Then put over the fire in a double’ 
boiler with a pint of water to cook until clear. 
Peel and cut up a dozen apples, and stew with a 
cup of granulated sugar until tender. When the 
tapioca is done, beat into it the stewed apples, 
bring to a boil, then beat very hard, and remove 
from the fire. Set away until cold, flavor with 


lemon juice, and serve with sugar and cream. 
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Your True Skin 





Needs Nourishment 





Know What That Means? 





Well, you have. 

The skin you see is just your surface skin. 

It is nothing more than a shell covering 
your /rue skin. 

Your surface skin simply needs cleansing. 

But your /rue skin needs nourtshment to 
keep it healthy and active. 

Because, in the ‘rue skin are located a// the 
elements and organs that make or mar skin- 
health and beauty. 

Now, you have just ‘wo kinds of soap to 
choose from. 

There's common soap, which merely cleanses 
the surface of your surface skin—doesn’t even 
pretend to do anything more, because it can’t 
reach the /rue skin, 

And there’s Resinol Soap, which not only 
cleanses the surface 
skin, but is also gra/e- 


fully absorbed by the = = 
pores, and through = 
them reaches and 
nourishes your true 


skin. 


ID° you know that you have ‘wo kinds of skin? 


consist of an alkali 

caustic soda and acid 

fats, such as tallow and q¢id oils. Any soap 
maker will tell you that is so. 

Examination of your skin through a micro- 
scope proves that common soaps simply clog up 
the pores and therefore cannot reach the /rueskin. 

And when your pores are clogged up they 
cannot perform their duty of throwing off zm- 
purities and keeping your body at a healthy tem- 
perature. 

That means unsightly, unhealthy skin and 
more or less harm to your genera/ health. 

Alkali soaps ea/ away the natural oils which 
should lubricate your skin and keep it sof/, so your 
skin becomes shriveled and pallid. That's why 
common soaps spoil a good complexion. 





Now, Resinol Soap is really Resinol in soap 
form. 

And Resinol is recognized throughout the 
world as the dest and most healing preparation 
for the skin ever produced. 

Your own doctor gives it his highest recom- 
mendation—ask him. 

Here’s another revelation of the microscope: 

It shows you how Resinol Soap clears and 
purifies the pores. 

It shows you how Resinol Soap reaches the 
true skin through these pores, because they absorb 
all the nutritious, softening and soothing prop- 
erties of Resinol Soap almost as greedily as a 
sponge absorbs water. 

It shows you how Resinol Soap feeds the oil 
glands and preserves the natural oils. 

That's why Resinol Soap does more than any 
other soap can do. 

That’s why Rest- 
nol Soap puts /ife and 
health into your true 
skin, keeping your 
complexion soft and 
clear. 


Common soaps = That’s why you 
(including so-called need Resinol Soap. 
toilet soaps) simply That’s why you 


should get tt today 
and use it—always. 

Don’t make the mistake of thinking that 
Resinol Soap is simply a medicine, 

Because it’s a real toilet soap with the most 
valuable medicinal properties. 

It preserves, purifies and beautifies the skin, 
— hair and hands. 

t possesses qualities for making the skin 
sweet and healthy that other soaps cannot claim. 

It has proved itself the safesé soap for all pur- 
poses of the toilet, bath and nursery. 

Resinol Soap“smel/s clean” —hasa scent that’s 
suggestive of its natural, refreshing purziy. 

The price is 25 cents per cake, but it lathers 
so readily that a cake of it lasts much longer than 
common soap. 

Get Resinol Soap from your druggist today. 





We want to send you, with our compliments, a 
ten days’ trial of Resinol Soap, and a copy of 
our handsome and interesting “Beauty 
Album. 

The sample will prove all our claims 
for Resinol Soap. 

And the proof is of such vital import- 
ance to you that you can’t afford to miss it. 

Just write your name and address on @ 
postai and address it now to 


Resinol Chemical Company 
529 W. Lombard St., 
Baltimore, Maryland, U.S. A. 
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If You Have Not Used It, Make a Ten Days’ ees 
Trial of Resinol Soap at Our cape bd til hd id %, 
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“Domyeck” is the Label in the Best Boys’ Glothing 
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the cut of that garment. 


This “ " Suits 
illustration for 
shows Boys 


It gives a fair idea of the graceful 
hang and perfect fit that mark every 


“Sompock” 


garment. Nothing but the garment 
itself, however, can show the beauty 
of the fabric, the careful tailoring, the 
minutely accurate gradation in the cut 
of the pattern. The grading of the 
pattern determines the degree of per- 
fection in the fit. 


+“ " 
The Label 


guarantees the accumulated experience 
of twenty-five years concentrated on 


Every good dealer sells clothing bearing this label. 


Our new style book showing a wide variety of styles and patterns sent free upon request. 


SAMUEL W. PECK @ CO., 806-808 Broadway, NEW YORK 

















Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 
class Piano 
should 
fail 


to exam- 


not 


ine the 
merits of 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


SOHMER 


It is the special favorite of the refined and cul- 
tured musical public on account of its unsurpassed 
tone-quality, un durability, elegance of de- 
sign and finish. Catalogue mailed on application. 
THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 

SURPASSES ALL OTHERS 
Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


SOHMER & COMPANY 


Warerooms Cor. 5th Ave. 224 St., NEW YORK 
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The Perfect Map 
of the West 


NEW edition roller map, 60 by 
40 inches in size, showing the 
United States from the Great 
Lakes to the Pacific Coast. All rail- 
roads are shown in different colors and 
characters. All geographical points 
west of the Missouri River and practi- 
cally all east thereof are included. The 
most complete reference map of the 
West ever published. 
It ought to have a prominent place 
in every ofhce and business house. 
Copies sent free for 25 cents (stamps 
will do) to pay transportation, etc. 
Address P. S. EUSTIS, 
Map Dept. 11, 
209 Adams St., Chicago, Ill, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


As usual with McCutcheon Waists, they are characterized by an individuality 
in style and care in workmanship which leaves no question as to their high 
qualities. Made in the following materials: 


Butcher’s Linen - - - $4.00 Madras- : $3. 50, $4.00, $4.50 

Scotch Cheviot - + - - $3.50 Irish Dimity - . - $3.50 

English Pique - - $3.75 Pure Linen Lawn : - $4.50 
Medium Weight Linen - - $4.00, $4.50 


We also display a good line of Lingerie Waists of both French and Domestic make. 
Prices of domestic waists from $7.50 to $25.00. French from $12.50 to $50.00 each. 

Hand-Embroidered Linen Ww aist Patterns (unmade) from $2.50 to $35.00. 
Embroidered Linen Robes from $10.50 upwards. 

We are pleased at all times to send samples of our Waist materials. When 
ordering it is necessary to send bust measurement only. 


Mail Orders have our special and prompt attention, 


J 
Y) JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 West 23d Street, New York 





Send us i ” FIT FOR A QUEEN. 


your 


Dealer’s 
name and 
we will a 
mail you, 
free of 
charge, 

a portfolio of 
beautiful engravings 
of our hats. 


KING, BRINSMADE 
MER. CO. 



















ASK YOUR DEALER | 
FOR THE 


KING BEE 


$50° 
HAT 









CHENEY 
BROTHERS 





They come in all the latest 
styles and colorings,are 
Rain-Repellent, and 
have the very 
desirable 
Kid-Glove 







ST. LOUIS, 
MO. < 
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IMPERIAL 
SMYRNA 
RUGS 






of every housekeeper. 
a genuinely 
mend it. 





it is 
you about it and show 
several of the choicest patterns in their exact colorings. 

Sizes from 18 x 24 inches to 12x 18 feet; 
ental, Two-tone, Delft, Medalli 
colors. 


Special features: 


article that 
Our booklet will tell 


good 








designs, 





on, in @ great variety 





No seams, even in the 





reversible—.e., 


ve 












order. 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


I is natural to think of Rugs at this season of the year, 
when house-cleaning and refurnishing are in the mind 
Our Imperial Smyrna Rug is such 
a pleasure to recom- 
you 


Ori 
of 


largest sizes; 
two sides, both exactly alike; thick weave, 
all wool, producing wearing qualities of the highest 


tion. 


the Imperial. 
CAUTION: 











EASTER SPOON 
















Cut two-thirds size. 





Sterling Silver, 
in a dainty Easter Box, by mail, on receipt of 25c. in coin or stamps. 
beautiful catalogue, containing thousands of Easter Gifts, 
Presents, Jewelry. Fine Leather Goods, Silverware, etc., 
receipt of postal. 
and Silver Smiths, 260 Free Street, Portland, Maine. 


sent free up« 





f Special Easter Design. Sent 
Our 
Wedding 





THE WARREN MANSFIELD CO., Gold 





























































EXQUISITE LACES 


50 SAMPLES FREE 


(VALENCIENNES ONLY) 


The easiest, best, ches up est way to buy laces is by mail 
order from us. We have beautiful, new patterns selected 
by our own buyers in France—"“ the kind you don’t see 
every day.”’ These laces come from the makers in Europe, 
direct to us, then by mail or express to you, ivoiding the 
great expense of importers, jobbers, and retailers. 

We will send you 50 s amples be sutifully mounted on 
olue paper, numbers and prices plainly marked. We 
have edges and insertions to match. These dainty Vals. 
are used for trimming Waists, Spring and Sammer 
Gowna, Children’s and Infants’ Wear, Lingerie, 
and for Trousseaux, etc. 

You know the labor and difficulty of buying laces at 
the average store—often you can t find what you want— 
or, if you find the edges, they are “just out of the inser- 
tions.” In the smaller towns it does not pay the mer- 
chant to carry any but the cheaper, rougher laces. We 
have a beautiful assortment, and the Prices are Very 
Reasonable. Thousands of readers of this Magazine, 
in every State in the Union, are our satisfied customers. 

It is time for Spring Sewing. You will need many 
iaces. Valenciennes laces are mere stylish than ever, 
and the demand this season is very great. Writenow 
for our samples (enclose a 2-cent stamp, if you please) 
and send us your order early. If you once try our 
laces we believe you will be a permanent customer. We 
pay all delivery charges on laces we sell. 

Please send 2-cent stamp to help pay postage 


AMERICAN LACE COMPANY, Dept. 5, Decatur, Ilinols 






















































No one ever regrets buying an Imperial Smyrna Rug. 
It is an investment that is acontinual source of gratifica- 
Write TO-DAY for our booklet, “Art and Utility.” 
Dealers generally throughout the United States handle 


The genuine Imperial bears the Trade 
Mark “LS.R.” woven in the selvage. 


W. & J. SLOANE, Sole Selling Agents 


882 Broadway, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1843. 


“GUARANTEED ~~ 


SILKS 


LENOX SILK WORKS, 1137 Broadway, N.Y. 


~ 


Direct from ILI.ooms. 
CUT ANY LENGTH. 


40* SAVED. 

Send five 2c. stamps forsamples 
of 30 qualities. 
Amount refunded first order. 
Bank References. 


Charges prepaid everywhere. 

















WEDGWOOD JUG 
Guaranteed Genuine. 
Historical Potteries. 










“Oid Hickory 


Chair 
Comfortable, 
and stylish. 








Andrew 7 15 


serviceable 
Fine for Porch, 





Make a Collection of Noted Wares 


A delightful diversion, of great edu 
cational value, at a very moderate 
cost. Acquaints you with noted 
wares—how they differ, history, etc. 
WEDGWOOD JUG. Josiah 
Wedgwood & Sons, est. 1757 by 
Josiah Wedgwood, greatest of all 
potters. (Jasper.) Price $1.00. 
TOBY MUG. Doulton & Co., 
largest potters in the world. 
(Earthenware.) Price 50 cents. 
ADAMS BEAKER, William 
Adams & Co., est. or. (Stone 
ware.) Price 75 cent 
CROWN STAF FORDSHIRE 
LOVING-CUP,. Minerva Works, 
1780. (Porcelain.) Price $1.00. 
THIS ENTIRE SET, $3.00 
Send Stamp for Book on 


OLDE POTTERIES CO. 
Dept. J, 72 Trinity Place, New York City 


Lawn and Out-door use,weath- 
er cannotaffect it. Made entire- 























ture from 81.50 up 







Furniture. 


ted Catalogue and & 
treductory Offer— 


ly of genuine white hickory 
with beautiful natura! bark fin- 
ish. Exact duplicate of old An- 
drew Jackson Chair. Seat 17 ins. 
wide, 15 ins. deep, height over 


120 other pieces of furni- 


Be sure om et old Hickory” 

f your dealer will 
not supply you, remit to us. 
Write for new 48-page | 







R 
THE OLO HICKORY CHAIR CO. 


“The 


74 Cherry — MARTINSVILLE. IND. 


nal ‘Old Hicko 












